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For the cover this 
month. The Register is indebted to an 
unknown craftsman who made several 
woodcuts for books printed by Domin- 
icus Rocociolus in Italy four and one 
half centuries ago. The woodcut selected 
for the cover, “The Adoration of the 
Magi,” is considered the best of the 
sertes. It appeared in Legenda Sanc- 
torum Trium Regum, dated 1490. 


This illustration 
comes to us from the Department of 
Graphic Arts of the Harvard College 
Library, via Susan Nichols Pulsifer, a 
lifelong Unitarian who with years of 
labor compiled Scenes from the Life of 
Jesus in Woodcut. In 1945 the Beacon 
Press joined Mrs. Pulsifer in the project, 
and now—with the assistance of the 
Merrymount Press, perhaps America’s 
most celebrated book printers—the 
volume has been completed in time for 


Christmas, 1947. 


The years of work 
by compiler and publisher have been 
rewarded by extraordinary reviews. For 
example, the poet, Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin, has described it as a “lovely old- 
fashioned-looking book that looks like 
holiness itself.” At the same time, the 
Beacon Press has brought back into 
print the companion volume which was 
compiled by Mrs. Pulsifer’s sister, Helen 
Slocum Estabrook — Old Testament 
Stories in Woodcut. Of this latter vol- 
ume, Unitarian Hendrick Willem Van 
Loon, wrote: “As a child I was brought 
up on the woodcuts and the steel-engrav- 
ings of two ancient Bibles. I loved them 
but I lost sight of them and never found 
them again. There were Bibles galore, 
with beautiful new pictures but. they 
merely bored me. They lacked that 
quality of positive sureness of the old 
woodcuts. They were sentimental and 
that is a quality which—I am hard on 
others—does not go with our Bible 
stories. And now—behold—the old pic- 
tures are back on my desk!” 


Still another Bible 


has been in preparation at 25 Beacon 
Street for more than a year—The Life 
and Morals of Jesus of Nazareth, 
popularly known as “The Jefferson 
Bible.” This book, which is an an- 
thology of the foremost anthology of all 
time, The Bible, is sometimes called 
“The Unitarian Bible.” Dr. Henry 
Wilder Foote, in his recent ‘book, 
Thomas Jefferson: Champion of Relig- 


ious Freedom; Advocate of Christian 
Morals, tells of its compilation: “. . . 
we have the unique spectacle of a presi- 
dent, whom his enemies denounced as a 
foe of Christianity, spending his late 
evenings in the White House, after his 


company had gone, in diligently piecing ° 


together passages from the Gospels to 
make a connected story of the life and 
teachings of Jesus.” 

[Strangely pertinent today is a letter 
from the Unitarian Jefferson to the 
younger Ezra Stiles in 1819, and quoted 
by Dr. Foote: “It is the speculations of 
crazy theologists which have made a 
Babel of a religion the most moral and 
sublime ever preached to man, and cal- 
culated to heal, and not to create dif- 
ferences. These religious animosities I 
impute to those who call themselves min- 
isters and who engraft their casuis- 
tries on the stock of his (Jesus’) simple 
precepts.” | 


Revealed here for 
the first time is the fact that the artist, 
Boardman Robinson, last spring ac- 
cepted the commission to illustrate the 
Beacon Press edition of the “Jefferson 
Bible.” Robinson is the artist who has 
illustrated distinguished editions of The 
Brothers Karamazov, The Idiot, King 
Lear (Limited Editions Club), Spoon 
River Anthology and Moby Dick.’ Last 
year the University of Chicago Press 
published a large and handsome volume, 
reproducing Robinson work and con- 
taining appreciative essays by students 
of Robinson, Adolf Dehn and Arnold 
Blanch. 


Boardman Robinson 
was giavely ill for months, and he has 
written that one of the things that “kept 
him going” was his determination to pull 
through so that he could fulfill a life- 
long ambition — to illustrate The Book. 


“A 20th century Bible” 
is one description being applied to still 
another book which was initiated by 25 
Beacon Street and which has just been 
published jointly by the Beacon Press 
and by Harper’s—Albert Schweitzer: 
An Anthology. Dean Willard L. Sperry, 
in writing of this book, referred to Dr. 
Schweitzer as “nearer the bullseye” than 
perhaps any other man of our time. The 
Religious Book Club described the book 
as “a remarkable record of his [Dr. 
Schweitzer’s] thought in his own words. 

Here is the essential core of 
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Out 
of his twenty volumes Dr. Joy has 
culled, with rare discernment, the brief 
selections which enable any reader to 
understand Schweitzer’s philosophy of 


Schweitzer’s voluminous writings. 


life. . . . Not only are the selections 
made with careful discrimination but 
they are arranged in a way that gives 
continuity and perspective.” 


The nation’s press 
is giving prominent attention to this 
first book of the Beacon Press Schweitzer 
series. The New York Times and the 
New York Herald-Tribune gave full-page 
space to joint reviews of the Anthology 
and to two Schweitzer biographies which 
have just appeared. A New York radio 
station devoted a half-hour broadcast to 
the same books. A Beacon Press editor 
who spent part of last summer with Dr. 
Schweitzer was interviewed on the 
program. 
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IT SEEMS TO US 
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I was interested 
to note that Julian Huxley, in his inter- 
esting UNESCO: lis Purpose and Its 
Philosophy, lists the theologies of the 
world as Islam, Roman Catholicism, 
Protestant Christianity, Buddhism, Uni- 
tarianism, Judaism and Hinduism. 

I believe that Unitarianism deserves 
this status—Unitarianism not in the 
sense of an organized “denomination” 
but as the religion of a very large part 
of thinking people in the whole sphere 
of Christian influence and beyond. 

—EMILY G. BALCH, Wellesley, Mass. 


note: Miss Balch is the distinguished 
worker for peace who received the Nobel 
Prize last year. 


I have received 
your request for a contribution to the 
symposium on foreign policy [October 
Register]. Instead, I am venturing to 
send you some information on India, 
which I trust will be of interest to your 
readers. : 

Recently I interviewed Shri C. Raja- 
gopalachari, the first Indian Governor 
of Bengal — more correctly of West 
Bengal, since there are two Bengals now, 
one forming part of the Indian Union, 
the other of Pakistan. 

“Have you left Christianity?” asked 
C. R. (as he is popularly known all over 
India), knowing my differences with 
Christian orthodoxy. On my assuring 
him that I had not and never contem- 
plated doing it, because I claim my 
understanding of Christianity to be 
Christ’s own religion in its simplest and 
most intelligible form, he observed that 
one must never cut oneself off from the 
traditions one has been brought up in. 
That led to a discussion on the place and 
need of reform in religion. Although he 
is a Hindu, tolerating a wide variety of 
religious beliefs and practices, the Chris- 
tian faith in its orthodox forms is not 
am offence to him. . 

India’s destiny is being shaped by 
men as large hearted and detached in 
spirit as this genuinely religious man 
called to high office. Indian Christianity, 
if it catches something of the spirit of 
India’s genuine catholicity, has nothing 
to fear by way of discrimination against 
it in an Independent India, and will have 
a vital contribution to make to Chris- 
tianity and world religion at large. 

—-s, K. GEORGE, Director, Hall of Chris- 
tian and Western Studies, Santinike- 


tan, Bengal. 


. We have heard: 
“You Unitarians put one in mind of the 
man who jumped on his horse and rode 
furiously in every direction. In like 

“manner your ministers preach about 
anything and everything. Similarly 


with your humanism, theism, cosmothe- 
ism, deism, social reformism, ‘Christian’ 
Unitarianism—no denominational sense 
of direction.” —As if the brink of catas- 
trophe must surely lie in every direction 
but one! 

To my mind the figure of the furious 
horseman is ludicrously out of place in 
this connection. He can go at most only 
in four different directions. Far better, 
it would seem to me, to go in six direc- 
tions at the same time . . . like a tree! 
That’s my idea of Church growth and 
Unitarian advance: branches extending 
toward the gentility and warm romance 
of the South; north toward cold, scien- 
tific realism; East to the contemplative; 
west with regard to action and the glow 
of a better world. I want a tree that 
boxes the compass with proportion. But 
my tree must also go down, deep into the 
nourishing loam and subsoil of earth 
itself. Only as it goes down firmly into 
earth can it go up into the light of its 
god—not scrawnily tall, of course, with 
an El Greco saintliness, and not squat- 
tily, either, with a Sancho Panza 
practicality. 

Six directions at once: high enough 
to command the maximum of light on 
the extended branches — branches ex- 
tended enough, south, north, east, west, 
to make the most of the radiance of that 
which men label the Divine—down deep 
enough to weather summer’s cyclones 
and winter’s blast. 

I want to preach in my pulpit to all 
directions of growth. I want also to 
enjoy the benefits, denominationally, of 
the great tree as a whole, with its several 
parts growing in at least six directions. 
Here, in all probability, is the promise 
of the shade, the fruitage, the beauty 
demanded of religion by the new age. 
—-REV. R. LESTER MONDALE, Kansas City, 

Mo. 

At the recent 
meeting of the Brotherhood of Temple 
Sinai, citations were awarded to several 
men. Our purpose in these citations is 
to commend men who are constructive 
factors in American life. It gave me 
personal deep satisfaction to read the 
following statement with reference to the 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association in presenting our citation 
to him, which the Brotherhood hopes 
will be printed in The Christian Register: 

“Mine is the privilege of presenting 
the citation to one whom I esteem as a 
preacher of righteousness, who speaks 
not with the sweet innocence of angels 
untouched by the sordidness of life, nor 
with the calculated eloquence of the 
elocutionist, but with the stern voice of 
the prophetic priest. 


“Dr. Frederick May Eliot is our dear 
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friend of many years standing. We of 
Temple Sinai have known him for many 
years as a vigorous, forthright, sincere 
protagonist of many good causes, within 
organized religion and in the community 
at large. But we are not honoring him 
tonight because he is a devoted friend of 
Temple Sinai; we are delighted to honor 
him because he is devoted to the vision 
and the compulsion of Sinai—the Moral 
Law that issued from Sinai’s heights, 
that defiant vision that has challenged 
all the idolatries of the world from the 
days of Moses to ours. 
“Worthy son of a noble father—whom 
I had the privilege. of knowing in the 
beautiful sunset of his life, scholar in 
government as well as in divinity—and 
whose scholarship has been a dynamic 
rather than mere weight — teacher of 
government at Harvard College and 
preacher of God in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
and in our community, President of the 
Unitarian Association of America and 
embodying in himself the heroic tradi- 
tion of this liberal and liberalizing move- 
ment in contemporary religious life, 
striving on behest of Isaiah to clear in 
the wilderness of tradition, ecclesias- 
ticism, institutionalism ‘a pathway for 
our God,’ holding his free church true to 
itself and refusing to be swerved by the 
lunatic fringe that besets every religious 
and social reform — vested interests to 
the right and reactionary liberalism to 
the left—Dr. Eliot has been a clear, 
steady light in‘a city choked with fog. 
As preacher Dr. Eliot has measured up 
to Emerson’s requirement of the 
preacher: ‘equal to the demands of the 
times.’ ” 
RABBI BERYL D. COHON, Boston. 


I doubt if anyone 
could have been more interested in Mr. 
Browder’s article (that a Communist can 
be a Unitarian) than was I. 

I have an idea that I have met far 
more Communists than have most of 
our ministers—(I was a clergyman for 
20 years). During the war I was in the 
Intelligence Division of the Army. Our 
work was the protection of all plants 
helping to win the war, one for our very 
survival. 

Until Germany attacked Russia, I saw 
many’ of Browder’s instructions to his 
stooges. Then the Communists were 
trying to call strikes, sent out many a 
leaflet. It was a “Capitalistic War,” and 
“Hitler wants to stop Capitalism,” etc. 
Do you recall that 24 hours of silence? 
Even Browder and the Daily Worker 
were taken by surprise. Suddenly the 
war became a “holy war.” 

Can a Communist be a Unitarian? I 
assume we are a religious organization. 
I see under this date: 


“Moscow, Noy. Ist—In a stern party 
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reminder, citing Stalin: ‘Belief in 
God and religious observances were 
banned.’ The Party cannot be neutral 
regarding religion. It carries out anti- 
religious propaganda against all.” 

No use-to quote further. Browder is 
a Communist. He follows ALL party 
rules. Can he be a Unitarian? Don’t 
be absurd. 

Unitarians believe (or did) in free 
speech for everyone. Everyone knows 
there is none in Russia, none at all. 
Unitarians hate slavery; in the past our 
leaders fought against it. There are 
from twenty to thirty million in slave 
labor camps in Russia now. Read Forced 
Labor, by the Yale Press. Unitarians 
are against torture and cruelty. The 
Communists use both. Read the record. 
Unitarians believe in freedom for all, 
not the wholesale murder of those 
against you, not lies. Russia believes 
in none of these things. 

Unitarians believe in democracy, de- 
spite its faults, in which every man can 
express his own opinion. Russia does not. 
Russia is a military dictatorship, where 
two million Communists rule twenty 


million. There are no free elections in 
Russia. 
To find some Unitarian ministers 


favoring dictatorship, military force, 
torture, slavery, is all a bit beyond my 
understanding. What has happened to 
our liberal background? 

If Browder, who follows all the party 
lines, or any other Communists, can be a 
Unitarian, a good many of us have been 
sadly mistaken all these years. Maybe 
that is why we have only seventy thou- 
sand members. 


CHARLES J. DUTTON, Agawam, Mass. 


NOTE: Just to keep the record straight 


—Mr. Browder does not happen to hold 
Unitarian membership. 


, The present setup 
[of the Register] doesn’t know where 
it’s heading. The covers are terrible. 
This last [cover] has a_ nice 
Japanese cherry tree (why?) with the 
Lincoln Memorial floating in _ its 
branches. The “Register” is in large 
type so at first glance it looks like an 
election bulletin. “Christian” is very 
small type and “Unitarian” almost in- 
visible—the whole thing seems to me 
juvenile. And you go into spasms of 
praise over Henry Wallace—Ilya Ehren- 
burg, about whom you know nothing— 
and John Haynes Holmes, who is not a 
Unitarian now. 


—EARL BROWDER, Yonkers, N. Y. 


note: Mr. Browder, former national 
chairman of the Communist Party, U. S. 
A., enclosed a Reuters news dispatch 
that appeared in The New York Times 
under the headline: “EHRENBURG CALLS 


U. S. WORLD MENACE — Russian Likens 
Americans to ‘Cannibals,’ Ready to Drop 
Bombs on Old W orld.” : 


I was strangely stirred 
by reading the article “The Sin of Re- 
penting Too Long,” by A. Powell Davies 


_in the October issue of The Christian 


Register. 1 agreed with Mr. Davies in 
that there were many in America today 
who so repented of our many national 
sins and shortcomings that they failed to 
point to. the evils which attended the 
Soviet way of life, namely, obstruction- 
ism in world peace councils blocking 
international solutions, a strong na- 
tionalism and the guilt of looting. I 
strongly objected to Mr. Davies’ designa- 
tion of such “long repenters” as “sin- 
ners’! 


I wondered why the writer failed to 
go further in his accusation to answer 
the questions: Why are there so many 
such “sinners” today? Is such a failure 
a wrong or a “sin” to use Mr. Davies’ 
term? 


These two questions plagued me, 
especially, because among these many 
long repenting sinners are such out- 
standing and democratically progressive 
citizens as Henry Wallace, Frank King- 
don, Robert F. Kenny, Norman Corwin, 
Bartley Crum, Dr. Harlow Shapley, 
Senators Claude Pepper, Elbert D. 
Thomas, Glen Taylor and many others 
in every walk of life. I am sure that 
every reader will know some such “sin- 
ner” in his own community. Many, I 
am sure, would agree with me in includ- 
ing the name of Stephen Fritchman, 
former editor of The Christian Register. 


Why is it that these outstanding indi- 
viduals refuse to attack Soviet short- 
comings and often communism in gen- 
eral? I feel certain that they are as 
conscious of Soviet evils as Mr. Davies! 
Could it be that they refuse to join the 
already swollen ranks of attackers 
among reactionary circles, radio, press 
and investigating committees because 
they deplore the use of these attacks as 
a smokescreen behind which hides an. 
attempt to destroy every move to make 
our democracy really dynamic not only 
politically, but socially and economic- 
ally? 

Could it be that these many “sinners” 
believe these attacks to be fruitless and 
aggravating to the already psychopathic 
fear of our intentions displayed by the 
Soviet leaders in their relentless efforts 
to make themselves more secure by 
political infiltration and usurpation of 
power in areas adjacent to their home- 
land? — 

Could it be that these long relenting 
individuals feel that only by promoting 
(Continued on second page following) __ 
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EDITORIALS 


“TO MEN OF GOOD WILL’ 


IT IS EASY to be pessimistic about the church and the world 
anno Domini 1947. Though the legend of the Nativity has 
lost none of its beauty, there is a faintly mocking sound to 
the choir: “Peace on earth, to men of good will!” 


The birth of Jesus, whenever, wherever and however it 
eoccurred brought into the world a personality, a mind and 
a spirit, of such significance that the ensuing generations of 
men have been unable to escape its force. That personality 
has shaped the thoughts, the motives and the feelings of 
mankind beyond calculation, yet the church and the world, 
by their present conduct, seem tragically disposed to ignore 
its real significance. 

The lyst for power, the arrogance of mind and spirit 
which divided the world 1900 years ago, has, if it has 
changed at all, become intensified. It can be sensed and 
seen in our nation, in our world and alas, in our denomina- 
tion. 

In our fellowship, as in our world, there are those who 
would turn their backs upon the manger, denying the present 
validity of the spiritual force that is cradled there, while at 
the same time there are those who would make a Holy War 
against their fellow-men using the Child as a fetish to in- 
flame the passions of the people. 

The unity of mankind can never be achieved by either 
course. The desperate need of the moment is for shepherds 
and wise men, for rulers and people, priests and Levites to 
humble themselves before the awe inspiring fact of the 
power of love to create a unity of purpose which makes no 
sacrifice too great for its fulfillment. 

There is no other way to restore the note of hope to the 
Nativity scene, and meaning to the chorus that can again 
thrill humanity: “Peace on Earth, to men of good will!” 

—REV. RICHARD M. STEINER, Minister of First 
Unitarian Church, Portland, Oregon. 


A WORLD BILL OF RIGHTS 


THERE IS A COMMON consciousness of rights and wrongs at 
the basis of our common humanity. The common under- 
standings and expectancies on which human conduct largely 
depend should be embodied in a new Declaration of the 
Rights of Man. 

The basic human right common to all humanity is the 
right to the finest and fullest development of the human per- 


sonality—the recognition of the innate dignity of man—_ 


in the framework of the common good. On this basic right 
is built a long series of guarantees, protections, safeguards, 
such as human equality, respect for the human personality, 
equality of treatment without regard to race, creed, or sex, 
freedom of religion, freedom of the press, freedom of asso- 
ciation and a long and changing series of conditions under 


which life may be enriched. 


Economic and social rights are also part of the protections 


of a world jural order which makes life worth living. Here 
are included the right to work, the right to an education, the 
right to health, the right to housing, the right to social 
security, the right to recreation, the right to cultural oppor- 
tunities,’ the right to a fair share of the advancing gains of 
civilization. These are just claims upon society for recog- 
nition and protection of personalities, otherwise unprotected 
and in many cases crushed down below the recognized mini- 
mum levels of human living. In our time they are as truly 
rights as trial by jury or due process of law, or the consent 
of the governed, for they are conditions essential to the full 
flowering of the personality as truly as civil and political 
rights already accepted. 

A World Bill of Rights may be regarded as a declaration of 
the interdependence of men and nations. Unless a Bill of 
Rights were so conceived and developed it could not go far 
in the elevation of the human spirit; it could not bring life 
and light and healing on its wings; it could not express the 
high aspirations of mankind in this, the greatest hour of 
human history, or promote that human unity, understand- 
ing and hope upon which the jural order of the world de- 
If we aim at peace, security, prosperity, progress, 
the growth of human personality—“life, liberty and the pur- 


pends. 


suit of happiness” in our own phrase—we must not stutter 
or stammer over the word “rights” or hesitate to speak out 
boldly and firmly now. 

The reader may say, “You are coming in on a wing and 
a prayer.” Nevertheless, we are coming in. 

We have behind us religions which have cast away tribal 
faiths for one universal religion, however torn by schisms. 
We have behind us the technology which shrinks time and 
space and brings face-to-face contact of a universal type. We 
have behind us the verdict of mankind against the dreadful 
horrors of another war. We have behind us the spread of 
trade and commerce, the interchange of goods and services 
and the gains that come therefrom on the broadest scale. We 
have behind us the deeper knowledge of the nature of men 
and groups of men and the growing recognition of their 
human likeness and human kind. We have behind us the 
growing power of science and education moving massively 
toward man’s common culture. 

—CHARLES E. MERRIAM, Former Chairman, Department of 

Political Science, University of Chicago; former president 

of Social Science Research Council and of American Polit- 

ical Science Association; member of President Hoover's 

Commission on Recent Social Trends. 


THE LOYALTY QUESTION 


THE PROBLEM of loyalty in the government service has 
roused proper and necessary concern in recent months. Two 
basic principles are involved in this thorny question: the 
principle that all members of a free society, even those com- 
mitted to its destruction, are entitled in normal circumstances 
to the rights of citizens; and the principle that a government 
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must plainly be conceded the right of self-protection. Are 
these two principles incompatible? 

They need not be incompatible, I believe, if the American 
people approach the problem in a truly American spirit. 
Americanism is not a totalitarian faith, imposing a single 
economic or political dogma. Americanism is based rather 
on a belief in the virtue of multiplicity: on the belief that 
truth triumphs through the competition of ideas in the mar- 
ket-place and in the voting booth. In particular, there is 
nothing un-American about criticizing the capitalist system. 
The basic tradition of American democracy—the tradition 
associated with such names as Jefferson, Jackson, Wilson 
and the two Roosevelts—has been a fight on behalf of the 
broad masses against the economic excesses of capitalism 
and against the political aspirations of the business commu- 
nity. 

Communists are not to be defined by their attitude toward 
capitalism. They are to be defined by their attitude toward 
Russia—by the consistent shift of their political line in obe- 
dience to the foreign policy of the USSR. Yet Americanism 
surely means that even Communists, or fascists, however 
repugnant we may find their loyalties, must be currently 
protected in their right to free speech, free press and free 
assembly. Anything less than this is a betrayal of our Con- 


stitution and of our democratic traditions. 


But the assurance of civil liberties to Communists and 
fascists does not mean any suspension of the democratic ef- 
fort to expose and identify them. The constitutional right of 
free political activity does not imply a constitutional right 
to infiltrate trade unions, liberal movements, churches or 


any other democratic institution. And it certainly does 


not imply an obligation on the part of government to hire 


Communists or their agents or dupes. 
Government service raises a special set of Seasiderstsare 


—the problems of security and espionage. The documents 


of the Canadian spy case are conclusive and appalling. It 
would be rash to assume that Moscow has its intelligence 
networks operating in every country except the one it has re- 
peatedly named as its chief enemy—the United States. Our 
government is surely obligated to protect national security 
against foreign agents. : 

After a number of false starts, which aroused widespread 
and justified apprehension, the administration appears now 
to be moving in a sensible direction in its effort to rid the 
government of possible agents without jeopardizing the 
rights of individuals. “Disloyal and subversive elements must 
be removed from the employ of the government,” President 
Truman has said. “We must not, however, permit employees 
of the Federal government to be labeled as disloyal or po- 
tentially disloyal to their government when no valid basis 
exists for arriving at such a conclusion. . . . Rumor, gossip 
or suspicion will not be sufficient to Iead to the dismissal 
of an employee for disloyalty.” 

If the Loyalty Review Board is faithful to the President’s 
instructions, and if the American people themselves work 
to preserve a climate of free political discussion through 
the nation, we have nothing to fear from witch hunts. The 
Petkovs can remain a feature of the Soviet sphere of 
influence. 

—ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR., Pulitzer Prize author of The 

Age of Jackson; Associate professor of history, Harvard 

University. 


IT SEEMS TO US 


recommending democratic 


solutions with some of their own, only adding dirt 


(Continued from second page preceding) 


a more dynamic democracy at home can 
we restore trust in our intentions? 
Surely these individuals can be justified 
in doubting that more socialized nations 
will trust us when we have the most im- 
moral economic condition prevailing in 
our country of tripled profits along 
with such high prices as to make a 
decent standard of living impossible for 
millions in low income brackets! 

Could it be that these individuals, slow 
to criticize the Soviet evils view our own 
side-stepping of the United Nations in 
the interest of strategic position and oil 
acquisition through military aid to re- 
actionary governments in the Middle 
East and the removal of relief from in- 
ternational UN administration to be 
used as a political weapon in a struggle 
for power in the world as a deterrent to 
international good will and _ peace? 
Many of these prominent individuals 
have recommended an end to this dis- 
astrous struggle between predatory capi- 
talists and equally predatory Soviets by 
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under which both systems could prosper 
without a future recourse to war. 

Is Mr. Davies then justified in calling 
such as these “sinners”? They probably 
have as strong convictions regarding 
their stand-as Mr. Davies has! Does it 
help the present international impasse 
to designate such as these “sinners”? Or, 
must we regard it as an’ intolerant posi- 
tion which is responsible for the split- 
ting of liberal ranks from which rectifi- 
cation of world ills is most expected? 
Surely there is room for both attackers 
and non-attackers to work side by side 
to remedy both domestic evils conducive 
to social unrest as well as international 
conditions conducive to war. It has 
been my observation that such emotional 
accusations only produce rancor and dis- 
sidence. I can’t moreover detect that 
our attacks, “get tough” policy or threat 
of atomic bombs have produced any 
salutary effect upon the Colossus of the 
East! The more we attack, the less apt 
the Soviets are to believe us and the 
more apt to match our predatory moves 


to the already polluted channels of inter- 
national cooperation. 


After all, at San Francisco, no 
barriers to political systems were set. 
Among the Big Five were capitalist and 
socialist democracies, a communist as 
well as a feudal power. Under all sys- 


tems, evils and a miscarriage of justice” 


manifest themselves. We have our ideal 
democracy which aims for liberty and 
opportunity for all and yet how fre- 
quently we fail by default. The Soviets, 
too, have their ideal of an end to ex- 
ploitation of man by man under a more 
equitable distribution of their national 


income and yet many evils rear their 


ugly heads. At times it seems that the 
attempts to defeat the system of the other 
only accentuates the evils in both! Lest 
we lose the peace again, would it not be 
better to join our efforts in effecting 
democratic solutions to our many inter- 
national problems under which both the 


Soviets as well as we could prosper and — 
live in peace? 


—MRS. ARTHUR GAETH, Salt tae Bless - 
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UONITARIAN HORIZONS 


A MORE EXCELLENT WAY 


Christmas comes to almost all of us in the adult world as 
an interruption—a welcome and delightful interruption, to 
be sure, but none the less an interruption. It compels us 
to abandon, for at least one day, the thoughts and purposes 
and rigid patterns that constitute our “normal” way of life; 
and by a magic spell of is own transports us to another world 
where anything is possible. Even such solid citizens as 
judges and professors and top-flight business executives have 
been known to confess afterwards that on Christmas Eve 
“visions of sugar plums danced in their heads,” which is 
ridiculous, but quite in keeping with the character of the 
season. When Christmas interrupts, it likes to do a 


thorough job. 


When you come to think of it, the stories of the very first 
Christmas are filled with interruptions. Joseph and Mary 
wouldn’t have gone to Bethlehem except for the interruption 
of the census-taker and the tax-collector. The studies of the 
Magi in their ivory towers were sharply interrupted by the 
sudden appearance of the star that upset their calculations 
and drove them to a long journey across the desert. The 
shepherds, too, were startled by the light that surrounded the 
angel whose first words to them were an assurance that they 
had no need to fear. From that moment, the nightly routine 
of their duties was shattered. To Herod, in his palace, the 
interruption had come earlier and had left him planning 
deeds darker than the blackest night. Even the sleep of a 
new-born child was interrupted by astonished visitors, the 
last of whom was an angel warning of peril and bidding 
Joseph take the young child and his mother to Egypt. Christ- 
mas began by interrupting, and it will keep on doing so to 
the end of the world. 

‘ 


This Year Particularly 


As the year 1947 swings toward its close, there is need 
for interruption at many points. Too many people are 
letting their minds become obsessed by thoughts of war. 
Too few people are keeping faith with their own ideals and 
hopes for a sane and peaceful world. Fear is gaining con- 
trol. over too many hearts, and the habit of distrust is breed- 
ing a bitter cynicism. The world today is a hungry place 
for millions, and in those who have an abundance of food 
there is too little compassion. The old enemies of human 
happiness are once more on the march, and the ranks of 
the defenders are thinned by indifference. Not enough peo- 


ple care enough. It is time for an interruption. 


Have we any right to expect that Christmas this year will 
prove an interruption big enough to make a real difference 
in the outcome of the present chapter of human history? 
Could the balance of power be shifted from war to peace by 


anything that happened on one day? Is such a notion pre- 


posterous, and anyone who holds it a silly, romantic fool? 
Are you quite sure? 


It Could Happen— 


However improbable—whatever the odds may be against 
it—it could happen. I have known a man’s whole life 
changed by what took place within the secret places of his 
soul during twenty-four hours; and, if it can happen in the 
life of one individual, it is not impossible that it might 
happen in the lives of a thousand, a million or a thousand 
million. The entire spiritual climate of our world could be 


different, if the Christmas interruption this year were strong 
enough in a million souls. The very face of the earth could 
be transformed, and mankind turn with resolute faith to 


follow a more excellent way. It could happen. 


But—perhaps you say—it won’t happen; and what is the 
use of speculating about so fantastically unlikely an event? 
Christmas will come and go; there will be a momentary in- 
terruption of the mad concentration on thoughts of conflict, 
but it will not carry over into the days and months ahead. 
Perhaps Christmas this year will bring a permanent change 
of mind and heart to a few people, but they will constitute 
only a drop in the bucket. That is the realistic point of view. 


To One at a Time 


But the word of religion is directed to individuals—to 
you and to me—and is independent of what happens to 
mankind as a whole. It places the responsibility upon one 
person at a time; and each person who listens is the one 
person who matters. Religion bids each one of us say to 


himself, “the effective and lasting interruption, leading to 
the permanent choice of a more excellent way, can take 
place in me; and all that I am responsible for is that it shall 
take place in me. I have no right whatever to let the ‘drop 
in a bucket’ excuse deter me from doing what I can and 
ought to do.” 


This word of religion comes every day in the year, and 
at every hour of each day. It is not limited to any holy 
season. But it comes at Christmas time with special per- 
suasiveness, for the centuries have given to Christmas an 
incomparable wealth of imaginative power. It is easier 
then to hear the angel voices, to feel the commanding force 
of their message, and to accept the change of heart and pur- 
pose that will bring peace. F. M. E. 
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WISE MEN COME TO BETHLEHEM 


OW when Jesus was born 
in Bethlehem of Judaea in 
the days of Herod the king, 


behold, there came wise men from the 
east to Jerusalem, saying, Where is he 
that is born King of the Jews? for we 
have seen his star in the east, and are 
come to worship him. When Herod 
the king had heard these things, he 
was troubled, and all Jerusalem with 
him. And when he had gathered all 
the chief priests and scribes of the peo 
ple together, he demanded of them 
where Christ should be born. And 
they said unto him, In Bethlehem of 
Judaea: for thus it is written by the 
prophet, And thou Bethlehem, in the 
land of Juda, art not the least of the 
princes of Juda: for out of thee shall 
come a Governor, that shall rule my 
people Israel. Then Herod, when he 
had privily called the wise men, en- 


quired of them diligently what time 
the star appeared. And he sent them 
to Bethlehem, and said, Goand search 
diligently for the young child; and 
when ye have found him, bring me 
word again, that I may come and 
worship him also. When they had 
heard the king, they departed; and, lo, 
the star, which they saw in the east, 
went before them, till it came and 
stood over where the young child was. 
When they saw the star, they rejoiced 
with exceeding great joy. And when 
they were come into the house, they 
saw the young child with Mary 
his mother, and fell down, and wor- 
shipped him: and when they had 
opened their treasures, they presented 
unto him gifts; gold, and frankin- 
cense, and myrrh. And being warned 
of God ina dream that they should 
not return to Herod, they departed. 


Reprinted from “Scenes from the Life of Jesus in Woodcut,” Beacon Press; Boston 


In this article a Congregational minister joins with Unitarians in the observance 


of Christmas. 


Dr. Adams has been Professor of Religion at Mount Holyoke 


College (of which Unitarianism’s Frederick May Eliot is board chairman) for a 
decade, and has served as Chairman of the Department of Religion for three terms. 
He is the author of Man of God (Harper, 1941) and the author of articles in the 
Journal of Bible and Religion, the Atlantic Monthly, the Classical Journal, Chris- 
tion Education and others. He has served five pastorates in Congregational churches. 


The Birthday 


of A Man 


by DAVID E. ADAMS 


CHRISTMAS Is ONE of the most popular festivals of our day. It is without question 
the gayest holiday season in American family life. It also stands for the birthday 
of a man so great that his admirers early came to regard him as divine, a man of 
such influence that out of his teachings there grew a faith which in its various 


branches has circled the globe. 


It is appropriate that when we cele- 
brate the birth of such a man, we think 
not only about the parties and the gifts 
which we give for our own pleasure on 
that occasion, but also about the man 
himself. Suppose we go back behind 
the different ideas about Jesus held by 
Catholics and Protestants, by Christians 
and Jews, to the simple picture of the 
human life and experience of this first 
century Galilean teacher. It is fitting 
that as we celebrate his birthday we try 
to see him as the people of his own day 
saw him, and to ask what there is about 
his life that might be of universal appeal 
to people of all faiths today. Did he as 
a man face some of the difficulties that 
we face now and did he find ways of 
thinking about human problems that can 
be helpful to any person facing the same 
kind of problems today? 

The seeming tragedy of Jesus’ death 
cast such a shadow on the lives of his 
followers that they developed a wide 
variety of interpretations, together with 
endless arguments about them, to make 
it seem reasonable. And these interpre- 
tations down through the years became 
so much the center of attention that the 
story of his human life almost dropped 
out of the picture. Even the Apostles’ 
Creed as many churches use it today 
makes very little mention of the life of 
Jesus. “Born of the Virgin Mary—suf- 
fered under Pontius Pilate’”—that is all. 
It is between these two statements that 
one must look for almost everything that 
gives him universal human significance, 
not the disputed interpretations, but the 
simple human characteristics, upon 
which there is no disagreement. For 
that side of Jesus has too often been 
lost sight of. The shadow of his death 
has for many people cast a sort of 


gloomy pathos over the whole story of 
his life. In art and literature he has 
often been portrayed as the pale Gali- 
lean, a romantically meek and some- 
times almost feminine figure, showing 
little of the vigor and masculine power 
which must have characterized his life 
as a working man and itinerant teacher. 
The very opposition he aroused is wit- 
ness to his strength. _ 

What was he really like, this man 
whose birthday we celebrate after two 
thousand years in such strange and 
varied ways? Jesus grew up in a small 
country town, one of what we would 
call a rather large family, for he had two 
brothers and at least two sisters. He 
worked, probably from boyhood, in his 
father’s carpenter shop and his educa- 
tion must have been of the informal 
variety, what today we should call pro- 
gressive! The Old Testament is the only 
book of which he shows any knowledge, 
but he knew that well and from it 
learned the secret of rhythmic and effec- 
tive speech. He may have been able to 
write, but we have no authentic writing 
from his hand. 

As the years go by the master of the 
shop disappears from the gospel story, 
and the oldest son must have carried the 
burden of family support perhaps for a 
decade. Such a responsibility would 
necessarily sober and mature him and 
bring home to him a realization of the 
struggles of the poor. His whole atti- 
tude toward the rich and his compas- 
sionate feeling for people in poverty 
shows how deeply that experience left its 
mark upon him. 

Finally the time came when appar- 
ently the younger brothers were able to 
carry the family load, and the young 
carpenter could at last carry out what 


David E. Adams 


may well have been the fulfillment of 
many a secret hope and dream. For he 
had known by heart from early boyhood 
the romantic stories of Abraham and 
Moses and Elijah, the flaming words of 
Amos and Hosea and Isaiah. What boy 
of spirit does not dream that some day 
he too will be a leader of his people? 
So it was with the young Galilean, 
deeply aware of a magnificent heritage, 
keenly desirous of awakening his fellows 
to a truer understanding of what seemed 
to him the real human meaning of “the 
law and the prophets.” 

The day came when we may picture 
him, not unlike many a young man to- 
day, quietly laying aside his tools, giving 
a few final instructions to protesting 
younger brothers, saying farewell to his 
sisters and to Mary, and setting out. It 
was a decisive act, for we know of his 
returning to Nazareth but once there- 
after and from that time forth the whole 
pattern of his life was changed. 

He may well have been influenced in 
this decision by John, known as the 
Baptizer, who on the banks of the Jordan 
was then preaching the coming of the 
kingdom of God. Jesus went to him 
first of all, to hear for himself the sum- 
mons of this bearded prophet, and to 
undergo the ritual cleansing which John 
used as the symbol of repentance. That 
Jesus did this does not mean that he had 
been a sinful man, but rather that in 
this high moment of decision he felt the 
need, as all sincere people must at times, 
of a definite act of self-dedication. That 
even then his path was not wholly clear 
before him is evident in the solitary ex- 
perience of the temptation, which he 
must later have dramatized for his fol- 
lowers in the picturesque story that we 
know so well. 

Then when at last the issues had 
grown clear in his mind, when he 
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THE TIME LONG AWAITED 
A Christmas Meditation 


A strange new Light, more luminous by far than Bethlehem’s Star, has appeared 


in the heavens of our time, filling the hearts of men everywhere with fears of what | 


it may portend. “a 
But Wise Men have seen in this Light a sign and promise of glad tidings of 
great joy which shall be to all the people, provided its guidance shall be followed 
in humility and awe. 
Lo! the great Light hovers over the United Nations manger of man’s 
Divine Hope of peace on earth. 
Let revering kings from near and far bring a treasured portion of their sov- 
ereignty to lay at the feet of this Holy Hope — an Infant still in swaddling clothes. 
Let wistful shepherds and humble folk in all lands take counsel, not of their 
fears but of their faith and courage. 
Let learned scribes and priests refuse to serve the Herods of empire, that their 
present schemes of confusion may be worse confounded. 
For this is the time long awaited, foretold by seers and prophets of old. To 
men of goodwill of all races and creeds comes the voice of one that crieth — 


“Prepare ye in the wilderness the way of the Lord; 
Make straight in the desert a highway for our God.” 


—REV. DAVID RHYS WILLIAMS, Rochester. 


SENTIMENTS FOR A CHRISTMAS CARD 


Now comes again the festive Christmas season 
Bringing bells, holly, candles and a star; 

Hearts turn again to goodness and to reason 

As beauty sets the gate of heaven ajar. 

So let it be for all with old year dying 

May Christmas live and reign throughout our: days; 


May brotherhood with dauntless banners flying 
Unfold rich blessings to our Star-led gaze! 


—REV. ROBERT W. LAWSON, Pittsburgh. 


AVA ARYA AY VAY AY AVDA AYAY NY AY AA AEA AY AY AVAY 


thought he saw what a man like himself 
could best do for God and for humanity, 
he began his work. To stick to the plan 
which he evidently adopted was no easy 
matter, although the plan itself seems to 
have been simple enough. Out of the 
depths of his own personal experience 
with God he would talk to people every- 
where about how God wants men to live 
together. He drew on his own book, the 
Law and the Prophets. He illustrated 
with the utmost clarity from the daily 
lives of humble people and from the 
countryside — rocks, sand, trees, seeds 
and flowers, fishing and trading and 
farming. And the common people heard 
him gladly, for his tones carried con- 
viction. 

He was especially concerned, it 
seemed, with people who were sick and 
discouraged and he helped a great many 
of them to gain a saner outlook, to have 
deeper faith in God and more confidence 
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in their own power to overcome seem- 
ingly hopeless handicaps. It was thus 
perhaps that people leaped to the con- 
clusion that he could do almost any- 
thing, and for a time he was pressed on 
every side by an eager throng who 
wanted to see what they thought to be 
his magic power. So he was forced to 
stay in the smaller towns and to find his 
opportunities for teaching by the sea- 
side, in the open country, and on oc- 
casional trips into the hills with small 
groups who really wanted to understand 
the full import of his message. 

We know the familiar story of the 
steadily rising opposition on the part of 
civil and religious authorities who did 
not understand his purpose, the trouble 
that arose when he tried to carry his 
work to Jerusalem, and the way that 
work came to end. For, once embarked 
upon his undertaking, he saw its faith- 
ful continuance as the service he had 


- 


pledged to God, as a battle he must fight 
to the finish with no thought of faltering 
or turning back. No one who really 
understood him could possibly have 
wished his. death. The tragedy was 
really that of those who could not under- 
stand. We are all like that at times, in 
that we do not make the effort to under- 
stand sincere people who differ from our 
accustomed pattern. But by the very 
fact that Jesus did not take this failure 
of people to understand him as an ex- 
cuse to deviate from his purpose, but 
accepted death as part of the test of his 
loyalty and the measure of his love, he 
set a mark which has forever after been 
the inspiration of all who pledge them- 
selves to high endeavor in the face of 
overwhelming odds. 


It is what someone has called his 
“vigorous and rough-hewn character” 
that makes his strongest appeal to many 
people today, who, whatever else they 
think of him, thrill to the realization that 
for those months in Galilee he was no 
pale ascetic: but a man of vital personal 
power. 

For he had qualities that speak of 
strength and courage, of sympathy and 
compassion. It was no simple matter, 
to begin with, to support a family of 
eight with the labor of one pair of 
hands. “My Father worketh hitherto 
and I work” was no academic phrase 
upon his lips. It took patience and a 
sense of humor and a good deal of firm- 
ness just to live with a tamily of eight 
people in what was probably a one room 
house. Perhaps that explains his cus- 
tom of spending holidays in the hills, 
where he could think and pray. For he 
was a man of prayer. 

Undoubtedly when Joseph died and 
the burden fell upon his shoulders, he’ 
was forced to seek strength greater than 
his own, and there is no question that he 
found it, or that he came thus into a 
realization of the fatherhood of God - 
which revealed new sources of personal 
power to all who followed him. When 
he said “Ask, seek, knock” and assured 
people that God would surely answer 
genuine prayer, he was speaking from 
experience. For again and again at the 
difficult points in his work, he spent all 
night in prayer. That alone depicts his 
character, for that is not an easy thing 
to do—did you ever try it? Did God 
ever mean that much to you? He did to 
Jesus and that was why his spirit never 
failed. 

He had the stern courage born of a 
simple and uncomplicated faith. Giving 
up all home ties and all thought of mar- 
riage and family for himself, his eye was 
single and his purpose absolutely clear. 
That made him fearless. There was 


(Continued on page 486) 
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_ Many readers of The Register will remember the Christmas-Chanukah message of 
Sophia Fahs, published two years ago. The 1947 message is written by Rev. Karl 
M. Chworowsky, minister of the Fourth Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., a 
frequent contributor to religious journals. This article is especially timely because 
of the resolution adopted by the A. U. A. General Conference in October, calling 
for closer liaison between Unitarianism and liberal Judaism. 


Jewish Candle and 
Christian Star 


by KARL M. CHWOROWSKY 


The candle and the star, 
So near, and yet so far! 


THESE LINES MAY well express the sentiments of many religious liberals as during 
December they recall that the two great world-faiths, Judaism and Christianity, 
celebrate their “Festivals of Light” within only a few days of one another: the Jews 
their “Chanukah,” whose ancient symbol is the candle, and the Christians their 
Christmas whose symbol, almost as old, is the star. 
two winter festivals has undoubtedly given many of us pause to reflect and wonder 
why the faith of Israel and the faith of Christendom have through the centuries 
become so estranged, when by virtue of their origin and genius they have so much 
in common. Let me deal briefly with this vexing double phenomenon, with the 
paradox of (1) the obvious kinship that unites as well as (2) the equally obvious 
disparity that separates Judaism and Christianity. 


The proximity in time of these 


To think only of the values Jew and 
Christian have in common would lead 
to a dangerous over-simplification of a 
complex situation, and’ similarly, too 


mercy and humility, we consider as 
much a true and stern “thus saith the 
Lord” as does any pious Jew. We 
venerate with you the mighty figures of 


strong an emphasis upon the things that 
keep us apart would only tend to aggra- 
vate those suspicions and_ prejudices 
which throughout the ages have played 
so ignoble a role in the ““Jewish-Chris- 
tian “Tragedy.” 

There is much in the Jewish-Christian 
relationship that provokes the exclama- 
tion, “So near!” Yes, we are so near to 
one another; there are so many things 
we share, so many values that are 
equally precious to Jew and Christian. 
Let me list just a few of the most impor- 
tant treasures of faith and tradition that 
we share and whose mutual apprecia- 
tion should serve to create a closer bond 
of fellowship between us: 

The God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, the Eternal One of the majestic 
“Shema,” the God of the Old Testa- 
ment, is also the God of the New Testa- 
ment and to the Christian the King of 
the Universe, the Lord of Life, the 
Father of all Men, and the Author of the 
Moral Law. We Christians share with 
you Jews the emphasis of Torah and 
Prophets upon the ethical monotheism 
of the Eternal One. What your prophets 
said about righteousness and justice, 

about the good life, about peace and 


sacred history; with you we stand in 
awe before the majestic personality of 
a Moses, the heroic stature of a David 
and before the overpowering inspiration 
of the prophets whether these speak with 
the fiery tongue of an Isaiah and Jere- 
miah or with the fierce judgment of an 
Amos and Hosea. With you we are 
thrilled by the Wisdom Literature of 
Israel, by the lyrical beauty of the Song 
of Songs and by the tragic pathos of a 
drama such as the Book of Job; and not 
least, we share with you the comfort and 
uplift of that unique book of prayer, the 
Psalms. 

Into the very woof and warp of Chris- 


He whom the Christian world calls 
its Master and Lord, Jesus of Naza- 
reth, was a Jew, born of Jewish 
parents in a Jewish city, nurtured on 


Jewish lore, teaching during his brief 


career Jewish doctrine and none 
other. ... 
e e e ° e e e 
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tian civilization have been woven the 
threads of Jewish morality and ethics, 
and whatever there be of idealism in our 
outlook and philosophy, whatever ideas 
and ideals of rightness and justice we 
may cherish, these stem primarily from 
that Jewish heritage which from the be- 
ginnings of our history apostles and 
saints have recognized as the very core 
of our faith, the very essence of our re- 
ligion. “The ritual and liturgy of the 
synagogue have played a_ significant 
role in shaping the ritual and worship 
of the church, and to this day there is 
hardly a church-service which does not 
in one form or another bear witness to 
the fact that Christendom owes to 
Judaism the heart of its gospel and the 
fundamentals of its belief and worship. 

And finally, He whom the Christian 
world calls its Master and Lord, Jesus 
of Nazareth, was a Jew, born of Jewish 
parents in a Jewish city, nurtured on 
Jewish lore, teaching during his brief 
career Jewish doctrine and none other, 
and until the last hour of his martyr- 
death remaining loyal to the funda- 
mental concepts of his Jewish faith 
which he never questioned or attempted 
to alter. Is it so hard for Jew and 
Christian to say, as they remember their 
One God, their One Torah and Prophets, 
their One Book of Prayer, and their wide 
community of religious interests as ex- 
pressed in the ritual of Church and Syna- 
gogue, is it so hard for them to admit 
“So near?” Yes, and should not even 
the figure of the Carpenter of Nazareth 
become a token of the Christian’s obliga- 
tion to the Jew and of the Jew’s recogni- 
tion of his major contribution to the new 
faith? 

But having said all this, we must also 
not forget the other aspect of the Jewish- 
Christian scene, the one that moves us to 
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say, with the same conviction with which 
we formerly ejaculated, “So near!” a 
frank, if regretful, “And yet so far!” 
For it is also true that, notwithstanding 
all the treasures that Jew and Christian 
have in common, they are separated 
fundamentally and decisively by far- 
reaching and deeply rooted differences 
of outlook as regards religion, faith and 
practice; to attempt to ignore or treat 
lightly this fact would be doing violence 
to truth, would be perverting history 
and would add precisely nothing to the 
relationship between the worlds of Jew 
and Christian as we know them. 


Let us remember that Christianity has 
taken the concept of Jewish monotheism 
and has fashioned it into the doctrine of 
Trinitarianism, a dogma which to the 
strictly monotheistic Jew must appear 
nothing short of a form of Tritheism 
bordering on actual polytheism. Simi- 
larly, the Jew’s stern injunction against 
images has become in the Christian 
church a commandment so thoroughly 
watered down, weakened and compro- 
mised that today millions of Christians 
bow before statues and icons, utilize 
relics as media of healing and worship 
and have recourse to so-called “sacra- 
ments” in a manner that makes the 
charge of “idolatry” against such Chris- 
tian practices assume more than aca- 
demic significance. 


While in Christian doctrine the Moral 
Law as proclaimed in the Old Testa- 
ment, especially in the Ten Command- 
ments, and as interpreted and elaborated 
by the prophets and scribes, still retains 
its pre-eminent authority, it is also true 
that the doctrine of “justification by 
faith” seems in many and wide sections 
of Christianity to have replaced the 
Jewish emphasis upon obedience to 
God’s law as the chief “saving” require- 
ment of the believer. 


While the New Testament was written 
almost in its entirety by Jewish authors, 
its claim to being the “fulfillment of the 
Old Testament” and as heralding a new 
dispensation of “grace” as opposed to 
the older and allegedly more imperfect 
dispensation of “The Law” is generally 
repudiated by the Jewish world and in 
many of its traditional and contem- 
porary interpretations must appear not 
only grotesque but even insulting to 
Judaism. And finally the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth has in the course of 
these many centuries become the center 
of a violent and protracted controversy 
between Jewish and Christian theolo- 
gies. Jewry not only vehemently denies 
to Jesus his claim to being “the 
Messiah,” it stoutly defends its thesis 
that the whole idea of Messianism has 
been mis-interpreted and caricatured 
by the Christian world, and surely it 
most emphatically refuses to see in the 
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CHRISTMAS CANDLES 


A single candle flame disturbs the dark 


Descending night. The solitary gleam 

Of candlelight pervades the black. Supreme 
The brightness rules the night, becomes a spark 
To kindle other candles from its stark 

Yet yielding flame. And so it can redeem 

The dark to light, and multiply a team 

Of flames to dominate the night. Yet mark 

The perfect man, behold the upright. Peace 
He brings to every darkened heart, a flame 

To kindle lights of peace in all our days; 

From burthens of the soul to bring release; 

To save us by the power of His name. 

And thus at Christmas, Christ makes light our ways. 


—REV. JOHN LAWS, Meadville, Pa. 


Carpenter’s Son of Galilee “the Only- 
begotten Son of God,” “the Second Per- 
son in the Trinity,” or, as the Nicene 
creed expresses it, “very God of very 
God.” In many quarters of the Jewish 
world, the very name of Jesus has be- 
come anathema, and we Christians 
should not judge this attitude of our 
Jewish friends too harshly when we re- 
call how often throughout these so-called 
“Christian” centuries Jews all over the 
world have been subjected to discrimina- 
tion, humiliation and persecution by 
churchmen and people who actually 
thought they were rendering God a serv- 
ice by hounding the People of the Book 
“in the name of Christ.” 


Added to this estrangement of Jew 
and Christian is the further fact that 
Christianity has made the person, rather 
than the plainly Jewish teachings of 
Jesus, the core and center of its gospel, 
its missionary enterprise and its the- 
ology. While the Jew throughout the 
centuries has continued to declare and 
emphasize the Oneness of God and 
obedience to His Law as the sine qua 
non of true religion, the Christian world 
has made “faith in Jesus” the one su- 
preme condition of “salvation” and the 
one fundamental requirement for being 
“acceptable to God.” This gospel has 
been spread throughout the world for 
more than nineteen centuries, and in the 
course of its imperialistic expansion 
Christendom has exacted fierce tribute 
from the Jew in terms of tragedy and 
misfortune. It serves no special interest 
to rehearse at this point how throughout 
the ages Christian missionary and pro- 
selytizing fervor has not only offended 


the Jew but also has added fuel to those 
un- and anti-Christian prejudices and 
hatreds that have made of the Jew the 
scape-goat of the ages and have written 
bloody chapters of persecution and 
pogrom into the record of western civil- 
ization. Suffice these few reminders to 
indicate that there is probably more, 
much more, that separates Jew and 
Christian than there is that which unites 
them. It will be difficult for the Jew to 
cross that abyss which yawns between 
him and his Christian neighbor, when 
upon closer observation this abyss 
proves to be a wide and deep river of 
blood and cruelty. 


What, then, shall our final conclusion 
be? If it is true, as I have tried to show, 
that we have certain things, grand and 
noble ethical and moral truths, in com- 
mon, and if it is also true that between 
our two faiths there is “a great gulf 
fixed,” what, if anything, can Jew and 
Christian do about it? 


And here we face a real situation and 
a serious problem which cannot be met 
with a shrug or disposed of with an off- 
hand judgment. In many respects, what 
Jew and Christian face is precisely what 
other opposing faiths meet in very much 
the same form. Wherever people of 
fundamentally differing religious con- 
victions live in physical proximity, the 
same problem arises that Jew and Chris- 
tian must face when they ask themselves, 
“Can our relationship, already strained 
by centuries of misunderstanding and _ 
mistreatment of Jews by Christian, be at 
all improved; and, if so, how must we 
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Our ‘Great Adventure’ 


by W. W. WAYMACK 


AFTER ONE COMMENT, which I shall make not as an official but as a citizen, I shall 
not discuss the international side of the atomic energy problem. 

That one comment, as a citizen, is about the accusation that the United States 
in its proposal for international control, has been seeking for itself an atomic 
energy monopoly. 

That is plain hogwash. 

Having as a result of the war a temporary monopoly (good for some years) 
of atomic energy development though not of the basic scientific knowledge on 
which the development rested, this country promptly prepared and offered to the 
world a plan not for the preservation of its temporary advantages but for the 
orderly relinquishment of its monopoly in the interest of peace and world welfare. 


Recognizing the nature of the atomic 
weapon and the great possibilities of 
peaceful uses—and the intimate relation 
between the two, this country proposed 
to lay down the weapon and dissolve its 
head start toward other uses, on condi- 
tion only that other nations agree on a 
plan of international control realistic, 
adequate and dependable. The proposals 
were made through and for the purpose 
of strengthening the United Nations. 


If it be emphasized that these pro- 
posals called for a stage-by-stage relin- 
quishment of our degree of monopoly, 
the several stages were keyed not to any 
time-scale of years but solely to the rate 
of progress in adopting and making 
effective real international control. The 
time required for that has never been 
dependent upon our willingness to relin- 
quish, but solely on the readiness of the 
nations together to work out agreements. 

No sacrifice of “national sovereignty” 
has been asked of any other nation 
greater than our proposals would re- 
quire of us. Because of our over riding 
interest in peace, and the world’s over- 
riding interest in it, we who had, have 
been proposing to share. To picture this 
as a greed-motivated attempt to preserve 
and extend America’s monopoly is be- 
yond my understanding. 

So much directly on the international 
side. 


The people of America and indeed of 


the world are embarked on a Great 
Adventure, one of the greatest and most 
difficult of all history. You embarked 
on it in 39 and *40 and *41, though you 
had no inkling of the fact until some- 
thing happened at Hiroshima. The 
necessary secrecy of the war-time under- 
taking had precluded any preparation of 
the people to understand. The neces- 
sary continuance of secrecy for the pur- 
pose of national security, in the world as 
it unhappily is, has made and makes full 
understanding difficult now. As an 
obstacle now, however, that is commonly 
exaggerated. The things that I believe 
to be of transcending importance are not 


-dependent on “restricted data” for any- 


body’s comprehension. 


The Great Adventure on which we are 
embarked is of a magnitude that can be 
suggested by the fact that we have begun 
to tap, both for weapon use and for 
many other possible uses, a source of 
energy so much greater than any pre- 
viously commanded by man as to make 


The condition of further progress, 
not only in atomic energy, but in 
many fields is the pushing back of 
the frontier of basic knowledge by 
ardent, large-scale basic research. 


comparisons look fantastic. We have 
begun—only begun, mark you—to tap 
the source of energy that makes the 
universe tick. 

But the Great Adventure is not only 
one of magnitude; it is also one of com- 
plexity, of very great complexity. I 
think it is extremely important that this 
be recognized. I fear it is understood 
by very few. Therefore I am going to 
remind you of some of the things 
involved. 


In the first place, under a law, the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, the making 
of policies and creating of programs is 
changed from a wartime military mission 
to a peacetime undertaking under the 
sound principle of accountability—first 
to your representatives and ultimately to 
you, the people. 

The law, in my judgment, is a good 
law —so good that I would call it a 
magnificent example of the democratic 
process. I believe it is right in its prin- 
ciple of civilian management, having no 
reference to individuals but solely to the 
principle. I believe that to be best from 
the standpoint of every true American 
interest, not excluding that of the armed 
forces. Using that merely as one illus- 
tration of principle, and stepping over 
to considerations of practical adminis- 
tration, it was wise of the law to decide 
on a full-time not a part-time commis- 
sion. On the basis of experience I can- 
not see how any part-time group, how- 
ever constituted, could possibly wrestle 
with this. The law is very good in its 
recognition that all is pioneering, in its 
explicit awareness that we are dealing at 
first with the one-tenth of the iceberg 
that is above water, in its recognition that 
when adequate experience accumulates 
some modifications will doubtless be 
needed. 

The setting up, by the law, of the con- 
tinuing Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy, which the Commis- 
sion is required to keep continuously 
and currently informed, is good, and 
may have values eventually beyond even 
the scope of this vital activity. 

The device of the Military Liaison 
Committee seems to me likewise to be 
sound. 

Men, of course, have to make a good 
law work. They have to make it work in 
terms of its goals, stated or implicit. 
Those carrying the heaviest responsi- 
bility, in executive and _ legislative 
branches and in the armed forces have 
shown, it is a pleasure to state, the wish 
to do that. 

Now let us review hastily some of the 
things that under your law your public 
servants have the necessity of doing. 
Let us also be thinking of goals not alone 
in the sense of specific tasks, but also in 
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the sense of real and deep objectives. 
Let us try to keep applying, both to 
specific things and also very broadly, 
words that I borrow from one of my 
colleagues, Dr. Bacher: “What is it that 
we are trying to achieve?” 

Here are a few of the things that, 
under the law and because of the facts, 
the trustees of your atomic energy enter- 
prise need to accomplish or get in the 
course of accomplishment: 


1.) Procure raw materials. Bear in 
mind that, unlike many other min- 
erals, until relatively recent years 
uranium has not even been of in- 
terest, that the latest published in- 
formation indicates knowledge of 
only a few sources of rich concen- 
tration, that there has never 
heretofore been any need of devel- 
oping processes for extracting it 
from low concentrations, and that 
obviously whole new techniques of 
exploration, processing and purify- 
ing have suddenly been called for. 

2.) To operate, improve, at points to 
contract and other points to ex- 
pand, a huge, scattered new indus- 
try for the production of fissionable 
material. 

3.) To make, and improve if possible 
and make technical tests of wea- 
pons. 

4.) To maintain, manage and in many 
ways improve the condition of 
three sizeable federal “company 
towns’ —Oak Ridge, Richland and 
Los Alamos, strange “‘animals” in- 
deed in the American scene. 

5.) Develop policies covering fairly 
and adequately, conforming with 
other laws but under some special 
limitations, the issues of labor rela- 
tions in atomic energy installations. 
Processes can’t stop! 

6.) Continue, encourage and expand, 
on bases suitable for the long term, 
not just for the war emergency, the 
participation of private industry. 

7.) Conduct and see that others con- 
duct under conditions that make 
for fruitfulness, diverse and large- 
scale research to the end of the ac- 
quirement .of much more basic 
scientific knowledge. 

8.) Create conditions within the in- 
stallations and out that will stim- 
ulate the training of many more 
scientists and technicians. 

9.) To continue development and ap- 
plication of present basic scientific 
knowledge at full steam toward the 
solving of many by-passed prob- 
lems that cannot now be by-passed. 
It is important to understand that, 
as another of my colleagues, Mr. 
Sumner Pike, has put it, the war- 
time atomic energy undertaking, 
which very properly concentrated 
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on its mission, drove a thin salient 
into the unknown—enough to pro- 
duce a few bombs. It is necessary 
now, whether for considerations of 
national security or for the devel- 
opment of peaceful uses, to broaden 
that salient, indeed to bring the 
whole line forward. 

Set up a system whereby the law’s 
directions concerning patents shall 
be fairly applied in the interest of 
security and with fairness to inven- 
tors. : 

Improve techniques and widen the 
knowledge of health and safety in 
dealing with the new kinds of 
hazards, primarily radioactivity. 
Maintain security of both prop- 
erty and secret information, under 
conditions of peace, which are very 
different from those of war. 
Disseminate scientific and technical 
information in order to assure 
progress. 
Invent and build a kind of organi- 
zation, suitable for non-war, capa- 
ble of carrying forward a sense- 
making pattern of progress at 
the early pioneering stage when 
much is unforseeable and _flex- 
ibility is essential. 

Make a “go” of the governmental 
pioneering, recognizing that this 
too is pioneering and that the most 
promising of mechanisms must be 
made to work by men. 


10.) 


E2.) 


13,) 


14.) 


153) 


That list is not complete. It ought 
to be enough to serve. The value of 
such a partial review is to help us all 
remember that it is a job of many parts, 
that each part has a relation to the 
other and that no part, however vital 
itself, is more than a fraction of the 
whole. For instance, while in the ab- 
sence of international agreement weapon 
production is urgent and central, it is 
absurd to say that the American people’s 
atomic energy enterprise is a simple job 


of weapon making. Nothing is simple, 
and over-simplification is misleading. 

Moreover, such a review cannot but 
make clear again that, willy nilly, the 
Great Adventure touches on and has ul- 
timate significance for nearly every 
phase of our national life. 2 


In its simplest aspect, this can be il- 
lustrated by the fact that already—as of 
today, not as of tomorrow—your atomic 
energy enterprise, as far as the United 
States is concerned, literally spreads 
“all over the map.”” Major headquarters 
for administration are in Washington, 
New York, Oak Ridge, Chicago, Rich- 
land, Wash., and Santa Fe. Besides the 
well-known big production plants at 
Oak Ridge, Hanford and Los Alamos, 
there are important research and devel- 
opment operations at or near Chicago, 
Schenectady, Brookhaven, L. I., Dayton, 
Ohio, Ames, Iowa, Berkeley, Calif., and 
various other places. 

Many industrial organizations, based 
in many cities, are engaged in atomic 
energy work of one kind or another, 
under contract or sub-contract. More 
than fifty of our universities, singly or 
in groups like the twenty-nine midwest- 
ern universities associated with Argonne 
National Laboratory, are participating 
either in specific work on problems or 
in organized use of atomic energy equip- 
ment for educating people and pushing 
research. Dozens of other universities 
and laboratories, including some in at 
least two-thirds of our states, have re- 
ceived from Oak Ridge various radio- 
active isotopes for carefully controlled 
use in treating disease or for research 
in many fields of economic and social 
importance—in a dozen segments of 
agriculture, for example. 

Again, this is incomplete. But it shows 
that the Atomic Age, represented by 
developments that belong to you, is 
everywhere already amongst you, a 
growing force that more and more will 
affect you. 

If a mere recital of major aspects 
suggests an over-all complexity, that is 
not the half of it. Every one of the 
major aspects is itself complex. I am 
sure you will have noticed some rather 
common characteristics that run through 
the parts. Besides complexity, the ap- 


The trustees of your atomic energy 
' enterprise need to. . . conduct and 
see that others conduct under con- 
ditions that make for fruitfulness, 
diverse and large-scale research to 
the end of the acquirement of much 
more basic scientific knowledge. 


propriate words are “pioneering,” 
“problem,” “dilemma,” “conflict of 
opposing valid considerations.” And 
clearly many if not most decisions must 
aim at the best possible balance. Far 
from being appalled at this, the Amer- 
ican people should remember that this 
is precisely the virtue and genius of 
democracy. It is what America has been 
engaged in, with notable success, since 


1776 


It is not possible to select for em- 
phasis more than a couple of the needs 
that deserve it. Please consider these 
to be illustrative. The two that I choose 
are basic scientific research and the 
problem of national security. 

Most of the basic scientific knowledge 
on which release of atomic energy rests 
was contributed by Europeans. Some 
indeed important contributions were 
made by brilliant Americans. We have 
a nucleus of unquestionable genius in 
basic research. 
American superiority has been in ap- 
plied science, not in what is called basic 
or pure scientific research—the search 
for new fundamental knowledge about 
the nature of things, regardless of 
whether anybody can see an immediate 
practical application or not. Yet it is 
in that field that the great advances 
are made. 

In developing and applying, which 
means in putting to practical use the 
fundamental advances of knowledge, we 
of America have been marvelous. 

There have been attraction and in- 
ducement for applied science careers, 
nothing like enough of it for careers of 
basic science research. Many wise and 
anxious men in both academic and busi- 
ness life have long recognized this. 
Charles Thomas, of Monsanto Chemical, 
has recently stated the case excellently. 


Why is it vital for America to 
strengthen herself in basic science 
research? 

For one thing—let’s be blunt about 
it—there is today no assurance that 
basic science is going to be as freely 
international as it used to be. There is 
danger, if the world situation deterio- 
rates, that a wave of alarmed national- 
ism will engulf—for the first time— 
science, too. There may not be, to the 
former extent, a pool of basic knowledge 
into which all nations freely pour and 
from which all nations freely take. We 
may have to depend more on ourselves 
than heretofore. 


Furthermore — and this part is not 
an unpleasant possibility but a cold 
fact — the pool of basic scientific 
knowledge that we and the world had 
eight or ten years ago has been largely 
exhausted. No major contribution has 
been made to it in about ten years. We 
can proceed to the further development 


But up to now the’ 


We have begun—only begun, mark 
you —to tap the source of energy 


that makes the universe tick. 


The setting up, by the law. of the 
continuing Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, which the 
Commission is required to keep con- 
tinuously and currently informed, is 


good. 
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of things based on the old knowledge. 
We can bring our applications all along 
the line, considerably farther along. But 
the condition of further progress, not 
only in atomic energy but in many fields, 
is the pushing back of the frontier of 
basic knowledge by ardent, large-scale 
basic research. There is no other way. 


And that requires not alone the build- 
ing of government laboratories and 
costly research tools, it requires also 
the creating of opportunities and the 
stimulation of interest in the univer- 
sities and throughout much of indus- 
try. It requires carrying the same 
thing effectively somehow down through 
the colleges, including the small ones, 


‘and into thé high schools—perhaps the 


grade schools. You can’t have more 
basic research without both the tools 
and an increased flow of young basic 
researchers. Up to now, in the first 
moments of the Atomic Age, | think it 
can fairly be said that seldom have so 
many been so dependent on so few. 

I am not suggesting that this need 
can or should be met by your atomic 
energy trustees wholly. They can and 
must do part. I am stressing a major 
need for all-of us to be concerned about. 

My second illustrative problem is that 
of national security. I think the Amer- 
ican people — for it is their security we 
are talking about; they are the nation— 
should ask themselves repeatedly, “What 
constitutes national security?” They 
will discover that this, too, is complex. 
They will discover that it requires a 
balancing of considerations that in a 
degree seem opposing. They will dis- 
cover that there is soundness in both 
kinds of consideration. They will per- 
ceive that exclusive attachment to one 
kind, either kind, could destroy secur- 
ity completely. 

Clearly, atomic energy plants and op- 
erations, big and small, must be pro- 
tected against saboteurs, spies and con- 
sorters with potential fifth columnists. 
Both physical security and security of 
a large body of secret information are 
essential. There must not be any room 
for communists in America’s atomic 
energy enterprise. 


But national security depends not 
only on keeping secrets; it depends on 
getting ahead, on making progress, on 
learning much more, on, if you will, 
acquiring new secrets. It depends on 
the work of men—industrialists, scien- 
tists, engineers and many others. In some 
categories, it depends on men of whom 
there are all too few. It depends on 
conditions under which Americans of 
spunk and pride will work. It will not 
be served by panic and terror. 

For every reason, we must get ahead 
and all along the front. It is not pos- 
sible to separate a segment and say our 
security lies wholly here. Let me quote 
Admiral Parsons, who has a real back- 
ground: 

“(He speaks of) A point which may 
very well be of more importance than 
any phase of the so-called military 
application of atomic energy—that 
point is the strengthening of the na- 
tion’s over-all war potential, through 
the development of all the peacetime 
constructive uses .... Atomic energy, 
through medical and other research 
advances, and through development 
of power, which is industrial energy, 
may be as important to war because 
of its peacetime application as it ap- 
pears to be because of its purely mili- 
tary application.” 


With respect not only to this but with 
respect to everything, the American 
public needs, I believe, to understand 
above all that their atomic energy enter- 
prise is not only complex but very big 
in its implications and long-run signifi- 
cance. They should widely understand 
that he who “thinks little” about it can- 
not serve them well. They need to 
understand that they are embarked on 
the Great Adventure, and that ignoring 
it will not help. Neither awe based on 
the destructiveness of the weapon nor 
a false notion that understanding of such 
scientific marvels is beyond them can 
justify shrugging it off as something 
beyond the reach of democracy, some- 
thing for men in government alone to 
concern themselves with. 

Atomic energy is not magic. It is 
understandable by intelligent lay Ameri- 
cans on the basis of non-secret informa- 
tion. The science of it, obscured by a 
few new words, is no more difficult to 
understand than the science that once 
was obscured by such equally tough 
words as “gravitation.” And the real 
issues as to “what it is that we want to 
achieve” need not be and cannot wisely 
be treated as inhabitants of a haunted 
house about which the people in general 
take an habitual detour. 

I think that the churches can, now do, 
should and will contribute to enlighten- 
ment about the Great Adventure. 

(Continued on page 479) 
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Ajter quietly delivering a radio talk on the subject of the “myth of race,” the 
Rev. Mr. Patton suddenly found himself on the front pages of the nation’s press. 
His radio talk has aroused such discussion—much of it distorted—that The Register 
asked Mr. Patton to write a report on his “experiment in brotherhood.” The 
author of three books—Hello, Man; Strange Seed and Beyond Doubt—Mr. Patton 
is minister of the First Unitarian Society of Madison, Wis. 


A Personal Experience 


in Brotherhood 


by KENNETH L. PATTON 


IT IS GIVEN to a preacher to often preach forth his ideals. Seldom is he taken up 
on them. Seldom is his hand forced and he faced with the necessity of being what 
he proclaims. Like most ministers I had come to expect my sermonizing to be 
taken as just that. It has been said that the publishing of a book of poems makes 
as much stir as a rose petal falling into the Grand Canyon. The same can be said 


of a Sunday morning discourse. 


But one Monday morning about a 
month ago I awoke to find out that the 
miracle had happened. A sermon, and 
one of mine at that, had become the 
subject of comment, even controversy. 
Yea, truly anything can happen in this 
strange world. 

The equality of man has for many 
years been a main tenet of my faith. I 
have made many addresses on the theme 
that “we are one race,” each time stat- 
ing that conviction in no uncertain lan- 
guage. But they had all “gone with the 
wind.” Always looking for a new way 
to state an old truth, I used Kingsblood 
Royal as a starting point for a radio 
sermon on the evils of the “myth of 
race” and had further dramatized it by 
saying that I intended to “resign from 
the white race,” since Caucasians are 
neither white nor a “race” anyway, and 
be a colored man. 

Thinking such a stand might have a 
psychological value as a commitment 
in basic humanity, I invited others to 
follow suit and join me in “the united 
colored peoples of the world” to work 
together for the common good of all the 
human family. I had put what I 
thought was the same old coin in the 
slot machine of the public ear, but in- 
stead of getting back the usual nothing, 
or at best small change, I had hit the 
jack-pot. I was given a quick ride on 
the unpredictable horse of the Press. 
A rather sensationalized version of what 
I had said covered this country and 
found its way as far East as the papers 
of England and as far West as the Nip- 
pon Times of Tokyo. 

This has been a most disturbing ex- 
perience for one who in his youth was 
a classical example of the most painful 
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introversion and who intended spending 
a good deal of this year studying the 
history of mysticism. At the end of a 
week I felt as if I fad been pulled 
through a jagged knot-hole. It was dis- 
turbing enough to be put through the 
agony of press interviews and to have 
a small fortune in flash bulbs wasted 
on the most unphotogenic physiognomy 
out of captivity. The really disturbing 
thing was the letters that poured in, 
coupled with a chance given few 
“white” men to actually experience the 
discrimination that is the ordinary ex- 
perience of the colored person. 

Some people have said to me, “Even 
though you have declared yourself to 
be a colored man, you can’t change the 
color ‘of your skin. You will not be 
treated as darker people are treated. 
How can you make the world treat you 
as if you were a Negro, an Oriental or 
a Mexican?” The question is pertinent. 
Most of us who have professed our be- 
lief in equality have never been made 
to pay off on it. We go on living in and 
by all the privileges of the majority. I 
was at least given a “Cook’s Tour” of 
what it is like to be colored. 

One of the large picture magazines 
took me in tow for two days in Chicago. 
They have not used the story and pic- 
tures they developed, for reasons known 


Racial antagonism and oppression in 
our country is not only a matter of 
It is highly 


organized in political groups .. . 


personal prejudices. 


in clubs and social organizations, 


yes, even in churches. 


only to the editorial office of the maga- 
zine. Perhaps it lacked freakishness or 
cheese-cake. Perhaps it stepped on too 
many “nice” toes. Most likely the photo- 
graphs of me were too horrible to in- 
flict on the public. But here is what 
happened. < 


We decided to photograph actual in- 
stances of discrimination in Chicago. 
The plan was that I should go with a 
Negro along with the research writer and 
a photographer into situations where 
discrimination was likely to occur. First 
they took me to a Negro Y.M.C.A. on 
Chicago’s South side. I joined the Y. 
and was photographed with one of the 
directors. I am now one of half a dozen 
“white” members of a Y that has about 
8,000 Negro members. My negro com- 
panion who had a card in the same Y 
went with me to two other Y’s in Chi- 
cago which were known to be all or 
mainly “white.” In both cases we were 
both admitted for a swim and shower. 
We went to several eating places in Chi- 
cago that we thought might discriminate, 
but we were served without comment. 
We became rather weary of eating and 
swimming and began to wonder if Chi- 
cago had any real discrimination after 
all. .I was able to see first hand that 
in a great many areas the discrimination 
against the Negro is breaking down. 


That evening we went to a large dance 
hall on the South Side which is right on 
the edge of the rapidly expanding “Black 
Metropolis.” The street on which it is 
located is a major line of tension where 
thousands of Negroes and “whites” mix, 
and where businesses fear that the 
Negroes will move in and take them over. 
I went with the magazine writer as one 
couple, accompanied by a handsome 
young Negro couple who worked on one 
of Chicago’s Negro papers. We bought 
the tickets ahead of time, so as not to be 
stopped at the ticket office. My partner 
and I went in first, our tickets were taken 
and we waited for the other couple in 
the lobby. When they approached we 
went forward to welcome them. They 
were stopped and asked if they had a 
“club card,” for, said the ticket taker, 
this was a dance for a private club, and 
those without cards could not be ad- 
mitted. I protested that we had been 
admitted without a card. He was very 
sorry but that was the rule. The flash 
bulbs had begun going off and several 
employees converged on the scene. We 
demanded our money back and it was 
returned. We protested such obvious 
discrimination. The employees began 
to push the photographer ‘around and 
demand his plates, but we got the camera 
and ourselves out without quite starting 
a riot, although we came too close for 
comfort. I had seen discrimination at 
work, 


We went from there to a hotel cock- 
tail lounge. The photographer and an- 
other member of the party went in first, 
were served without comment. Five of 
us, three Negro and two “white” fol- 
lowed later. We sat down, but a Negro 
waiter came and said he was sorry but 
only guests of the hotel were served. 
This was not a public place. We pro- 
tested that our friends, who were not 
guests of the hotel, had been served, but 
to no avail. We asked to see the manager 
and he was sent for. After waiting for 
almost half an hour we went to the desk, 
to be told that the manager was gone 
and would not be back until 2 a. m. It 
was the usual evasion. I had experienced 
the official cold shoulder, the stares and 
whispers of the other customers. 


I had thought I knew what it was like 
to be a Negro. Hadn’t I read books on 
the “Negro problem” and the sociology 
of prejudice? But now I began to see 
that no “white” man can know what it 
is like to be one of a marked group. He 
cannot experience a life-time of frustra- 
tion, of blocked hopes and ambitions, 
the heart-ache of a blighted childhood 
and the humiliation of undeserved re- 
pression and ostracism. These can be 
fully known only by him who must live 
through them in all their harsh reality. 
But I was coming as close to an inside 
glimpse as any of my group could. 

That night I experienced an “anxiety 
neurosis.” Illogical fears and possibili- 
ties ran through my mind. What would 
this mean professionally? How would 
this affect my family? Perhaps I had 
ruined my life. If I had not been 
physically exhausted and emotionally 
overwrought I might have reacted more 
sanely, but in the hell of those few sleep- 
less hours I went through what millions 
of colored people have suffered, and for 
them there was no doubt of their plight. 

That night we had discussed the race 
riots at the Fernwood housing project. 
L had discussed the happening with 
several people who had been on the 
scene, and with a Negro girl who lived 
near by where two people had been 
wounded and full scale violence had 
been only narrowly averted. The next 
morning we drove through the area 
where there were still two policemen on 
every corner. 

Next we went to two real estate offices. 
I went in and asked if they had any 
houses listed for sale. One agent had 
twelve, the other about forty. After a 
few moments of discussion I said, “I 
think you should know that I am 
colored. Will that make any difference?” 
It did. They expressed incredulity, but 
there was no longer any question of any 
houses being for sale to me. I was re- 


| ferred to a Negro district, and they 
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admitted I would have a hard time find- 
ing anything at all. 

That afternoon we went to a well-to-do 
suburb on Chicago’s North Side. We 
had reservations at one of the better 
hotels for a double room. Again I was 
accompanied by a Negro man. I went 
in first. Everything was in order and I 
signed the register, but when my Negro 
room-mate came in, it suddenly de- 
veloped that the room had not yet been 
vacated and we should come back in an 
hour. We called back several times but 
the room was not yet vacant. It never 
would be. 

We went to a better class restaurant. 
My companion went in ahead of me and 
was told that only guests of the hotel, in 
which the restaurant was located, were 
served. As he turned away the head 
waitress indicated in a disgusted gesture 
what the real reason was. She started 
to lead me to a table. I stopped and 
asked for an explanation, saying that I 
was not a guest of the hotel, that I too 
was colored, and could not accept serv- 
ice where another of my race had been 
refused. She became quite confused at 
the unexpected turn of events, but I too 
was invited to leave. The scene was 
photographed, as the others had been, 
the photographer having entered earlier 
with an excuse for his presence. 

The last place we went was a Y. M. 
C. A. in the same suburb. My Negro 
friend went in first and was referred to 


Fear is one of the obvious reasons 
for racial hatreds. Wrote one man, 
“The Negro does not want equality. 
He wants supremacy. Equality now 
means supremacy twenty-five years 
from now and the extinction of the 


white race in America’. . . 


the colored Y. M. C. A. on the other side 
of town. My card was honored and I 
was given privileges of the pool and 
showers. Then I asked for clarification, 
stating that I too was colored and 
couldn’t take part in discrimination. My 
fee for the privileges was refunded. We 
talked to the manager and he stated 
that each Y. M. C. A. is locally operated 
with its own restrictions. They had an 
agreement with the Negro Y. M. C. A. 
that all Negroes would go to their Y and 
the “whites” would go to theirs. Such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven, Y. M. C. A. 
fashion. There are other Y’s, such as 
the one at the University of Wisconsin, 
which are truly interracial and take the 
designation “Christian” as more than a 
mere word. 


We wound up the day by visiting an 
interracial housing project in a de- 
pressed area not far from Chicago’s 
loop. Here we found swarms of Negro 
and “white” children playing together, 
families of all colors living side by side. 
We found a true democracy down in the 
slums, whereas the worst segregation in 
the area had been in the wealthy North 
Side suburb. Somehow in those two days 
I became “colored” in a more profound 
sense than mere verbal profession can 
ever consummate. I have “crossed the 
line” through a deeply emotional ex- 
perience and IJ have no desire to cross 
back. Where I now am is where every 
honest man will one day have to be. 

When I returned home I found a pile 
of letters waiting and my: wife as upset 
from reading them and from her bouts 
with the press as I had become. The 
personal, immediate quality of the letters 
again bore upon me the heavy and fear- 
ful reality behind the words “prejudice” 
and “discrimination.” 

The two hundred or more letters that 
came are revealing. They furnish a 
direct pipe-line to the hatred and fear, 
the ignorance and brutality of the 
racially prejudiced. They reveal how 
many people understand and wish to 
join in any effort to remove such con- 
tamination from our democracy. But 
most poignant of all are those letters 
coming from sensitive people who for 
many years have suffered the fate of 
abuse as second-class citizens. If these 
letters can help others, as they have 
helped me, to appreciate some of the 
undercurrents of prejudice and enlight- 
enment in our times, perhaps they 


should be shared. 


It may surprise some that only twenty- 
five, or one out of eight of the letters re- 
ceived were antagonistic. But they were 
enough to reveal the bitterness and 
danger of racism in America. The same 
old stock libels on the Negro people are 
to be found, such as “they are a lagging, 
backward people mentally. Eighty per 
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I-had thought I knew what it was 
like to be a Negro. Hadn't I read 
books on the “Negro problem” and 
the sociology of prejudice? But now 
I began to see that no “white” man 
can know what it is like to be one 


of a marked group. 
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cent do not want to improve.” This in the 
face of the tremendous advances against 
great obstacles of American Negroes 
since their emancipation! Another saw 
in my act a possible “vehicle for the 
destruction of the White Race.” To him 
the difficulty lies in the supposed back- 
wardness of the Negro, rather than in 
prejudice. Negroes are condemned as 
habitual thieves, jail-birds, Communists, 
unclean, uneducated, diseased and as 
trying to force their ways on the hundred 
million majority, who presumably 
“own” the country. One letter separated 
the Negro from all the other “races” of 
mankind as cannibalistic, degenerate 
and inferior in “blood.” This letter was 
exceedingly misinformed and vicious. 
Its author advises the Negro that if “he 
stays in his place, no one will bother him. 
_.. Let him keep to himself, keep his 
nose clean for a thousand years, his life 
above reproach and perhaps in -this 
dim, distant future he will take his place 
with all the other races.” What a pros- 
pect! 

Some of the letters were just plain 
abuse, sobering in the brutality aad 
blind emotion of their invective. The fol- 
lowing is typical and written in language 
which is printable, as some were not: 
“Your article of Sept. 15 was the most 
disgusting thing I have ever read. God 
made a certain land for Negroes and that 
was Africa where they belong. You 
probably have some colored blood in 
yourself to be such a Negro Lover. I 
think you are being paid plenty to start 
such a movement. (Still White and 
proud of it.)” I was likened to a rat, 
a gorilla and a jackass. Some proclaimed 
mixing of races as an evil, painting fear- 
ful pictures of the danger of having dark 
children. .I was accused of being a Com- 
munist, a slacker and a “product” of the 
University of Chicago. The accusation 
of sexual depravity came in all its vulgar 
brutality. I was invited down below the 
Mason-Dixon line and assured a wel- 
coming committee. These letters show 
clearly why lynchings and race riots can 
occur in this “enlightened” country. 

Fear is one of the obvious reasons for 
racial hatred. Wrote one man: “The 
Negro does not want equality. He wants 
supremacy. Equality now means su- 
premacy twenty-five years from now and 
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the extinction of the white race in 
America in the next fifty years... . I 
noted that Mr. Patton said he was going 
to organize the Negro race against his 
own race. That would be promoting 
civil war and treason to his country. 
From this, the only conclusion I can 
draw is that he has acted through gross 
ignorance or is a fit candidate for an 
insane asylum.” Only fear could have 
led anyone to have so grossly misinter- 
preted my suggestion that “white” 
people should join their colored brothers 
to work for a free world. Only a nearly 
demented person would imagine that a 
minority of twelve million people would 
be able, or would want, to destroy a 
majority of 125 millions in fifty years. 

Religion was also brought to the de- 
fense of “racial purity” and segregation. 
One man said, “I always had the idea 
that God must have known what he was 
doing when he created the different 
races: White, black, brown, yellow and 
red. He may have made some mistakes, 
possibly, but I don’t believe white people 
should try to upset God’s matters by 
saying they would leave their own 
people and mess around with others. . . . 
I am curious to know why you should 
want to slap Nature’s laws and God’s 
plans in the face by your attempted 
change from the white race to the black 
race.’ Another letter referred to my 
station in the “white race” as a “God 
given heritage.” The Bible was referred 
to as showing “where the various nations 
spring from.” I was committing a sin 
against God and the Bible in the stand 
I had taken. 

The rooting of racial prejudice in 
religious convictions is made all too clear 
in the following: “Mixing of the races is 
expressly forbidden in the Bible by God 
himself.” The Jewish people, the writer 
says, brought on their downfall by the 
sin of racial pollution through inter- 
marriage with neighboring peoples. This 
is why Jesus denounced the Jews. The 
writer says that he does not want to 
appear to be anti-Semitic. “The Jew can- 
not be blamed, but a Bible fact is a Bible 
fact, regardless.”” We must not violate 
“The Divine plan for purity of race.” 


Here is this man’s interpretation of 
the religious foundation for white su- 
premacy: “Furthermore if you will 
check your Bible carefully, particularly 
Genesis, you will see that Adam was the 
first white man. He was not the first 
man, as such. Adam was not created 
until after the seventh day. He was the 
first man into whom God breathed the 
breath of ‘life’ (or soul), and .made 
him a free agent. The man created prior 
to Adam explains prehistoric man . 
explains the darker races.” We must 
keep our species pure, he says, because 
we are the chosen race. On white men 


The white Y.M.C.A. in Chicago had 
an agreement with the Negro 
Y.M.C.A. that all Negroes would go 
to their Y and the whites would go 
to theirs. Such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven, Y.M.C.A. fashion. 


is placed “the most serious, the highest 
possible form of obligation and respon- 
sibility . . . the penalty of leadership.” 
Thus straight from the mouth of God 
and His angels comes the justification 
of ‘white supremacy and “the white 
man’s burden.” ‘Surely, the devil is still 
quoting scripture. 

Above all, these letters reveal the 
superstition, the confusion of thought 
and feelings, the barbarity, sometimes 
naked, sometimes cloaked with argu- 
ments and theology, the tortured emo- 
tional mass that underlies the race prob- 
lem in our world. It proves the need 
again for education in democracy and 
equality, and for action and _ social 
change that will bring all men to the 
same standards of living. 

The most dangerous communication 
of all came from the “North Alabama 
Committee for Adoption of Boswell 
Amendment,” with its motto “Vote 
Right, Vote White, Vote Christian.” This 
was a full-page ad printed in a Birming- 
ham paper. It presents a permanent pro- 
gram for depriving Negroes of equal 
voting, educational, social and economic 
rights. As to education, “The three R’s 
is all the average Negro needs. Beyond 
that the training of the eye and hand for 
work is all that is good for him. More 
than that is positively harmful.” It 
claims racial purity as a God-given com- 
mandment, judges the Negro to be a 
morally inferior creature and condemns 
the record of Negro soldiers as a dis- 
grace. Its program is to oppose. the 
propaganda of all the equalitarian 
groups in the South, keep Negroes out 
of White Primaries, “enforce the 
strictest separation of the races in every 
phase of our life—social, civil and edu- 
cational,” let Negroes serve in the armed 
forces only in certain segregated func- 
tions, give Negroes a special educational 
policy on the above principles and try 
to improve the moral state of the Negro 
race. 

Racial antagonism and oppression in 
our country is not only a matter of per- 
sonal prejudice. It is highly organized 


in political groups, in unions and indus- 


try, in educational institutions, in real 
estate bodies, in clubs and social or- 
ganizations yes, even in churches. “Deep 
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Born in the British West Indies at Falmouth, Jamaica, Ethelred Brown was for 
ten years in the civil service of Jamaica. After that he was a teacher; following 
preparation at Meadville, he was ordained to the ministry of the Meadville Unitarian 
Church on June 4, 1912. For two years he was a Unitarian missionary at Montego 
Bay, Jamaica, and then for six years minister of the Unitarian church in the city 
of Kingston, Jamaica. In 1920 he founded the Harlem Unitarian Church, where 
he remains today. He has been chairman. of the Board of the Jamaica Benevolent 
Association and is president of the Jamaica Progressive League, a political society 
which secured a new constitution for Jamaica in 1944. One of the great fights 
of his life has been the battle to make words meaningful in realistic action today 


in America. 


I Have Two Dreams 


by ETHELRED BROWN 


NO TIME IS BETTER than the Christmas season to talk of dreams of peace and good 
will. For this reason I am especially glad to be given the chance to share with the 
readers of The Register two dreams that I‘cherish—very specific dreams of genuine 
good will between men whose evolutionary adaptation produced black skins in one 


group and white in the other... . 


Unswerving loyalty to a great ideal 
and to a well-defined purpose has, I 
hope, marked my twenty-seven years of 
unbroken service in Harlem. Certainly 
that was my intent; and if this article is 
presented from the personal point of 
view, the reason is that your writer per- 
sonally found himself on the forefront of 
the fight against such iniquities as seg- 
regation and racial discrimination, 
police brutality and lynchings, and can- 
not separate his own experiences from 
the general trend of events. Perhaps the 
specific detail may represent the general 
truth and make it all the more concrete. 

At the beginning of my ministry it 
was my task to keep the flag of Unitar- 
ianism flying in a segregated city-within- 
a-city—to prove not to the world, but to 
Unitarians, that Negroes are capable of 
becoming Unitarians, and that therefore 
Unitarianism is a universal religion. 

What we had to do was to show that 
the principles of our free faith are 
understandable and acceptable to all 
men, regardless of race. Negroes are 
not committeed to voodoo, fundamen- 
talism, the drum of the jungle: they are 
thinking, critical, exacting men in their 
religion—just as some white men are. 
Negroes are human beings, normally 
blessed or cursed with the same apti- 
tudes familiar to other men, with no in- 
herent mental or emotional deficiency 
which prevents them from being Uni- 
tarians. 


Maybe all this sounds like mere truism 
today; but even Unitarians, whatever 
they may have said in easy words, found 
_ these truths hard to accept when I be- 


century ago. It was one thing to try to 
show the world; but it was quite a dif- 
ferent thing to show the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship, already verbally dedicated to 
the principles of the brotherhood of all 
men. The principles sounded good. Be- 
hind them there was little conviction. 
Even in the Unitarian leadership — of- 
ficial Unitarianism — the words had a 
question-mark in the dark backward and 
abyss of thought... . 

This initial phase of my task I have 
been lucky enough to have somewhat 
accomplished: Unitarians themselves 
now admit Negroes to the brotherhood 
of man on grounds of full and unhesi- 
tating equality because of their basic 
humanity. There are still, however, my 
two dreams to be fulfilled. 

The first dream of mine is within this 
same sphere of racial relations within 
our church. 

When a majority group enforces se- 
eregation on a minority, this enforced 
segregation is in effect the stamping of 
the segregated group with the stigma of 
inferiority; and if that implication is 
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not justified by the facts, a real and 
serious injustice is perpetrated. 

This enforced segregation is the un- 
happy lot of Negroes in this country, 
and there is no doubt whatever that 
segregation is thus imposed because the 
overwhelming majority of the white peo- 
ple of this nation believes that Negroes 
are not only inferior—but inherently 
and unalterably inferior. 


The disturbing fact is that the 
churches of America approve segregation 
in the continuing existence of separate 
churches for whites and Negroes. Our 
Unitarian churches are a current part- | 
ner in this sorry business. My first 
dream is that one day in the not distant 
future our Unitarian churches will be 
genuinely interracial—and I mean in 
their pulpits as well as in their pews. 


This must be our goal. For us, this 
must be the imperative minimum. 


I know too well—and from a poig- 
nantly personal standpoint—as you 
know from a well-read, well-informed, 
but less personal view—that as a deno- 


‘mination we are not ready yet even to 


take the first minimum step. There are 

some of our churches which character- 

ize the suggestion of interracial churches 
éce ¢ 499 3 - 99 

as “impractical” and “fantastic. 


Only yesterday after supper a woman 
seriously asked me how it is that, in the 
face of the fact that Unitarian churches 
have been and are the leaders in the 
fight for racial equality, there are no 
Negroes applying to enter the Unitarian 
ministry. A nice point! Can we ra- 
tionalize some answer? Can fact be set 
aside by neat phrases? Is there some 
happy geueralization which will set this 
question at rest? 


I replied that we are not ready. And 
when I set out to speak of the necessity 
of genuine interracial relationships in 
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The churches of America approve 
segregation in the continuing exist- 
ence of separate churches for whites 
and for Negroes. Our Unitarian 
churches are a current partner in 
this sorry business. My first dream is 
that one day in the not distant future 
will be 


genuinely interracial—and I mean in 


our Unitarian churches 


their pulpits as well as in their pews. 


our churches I discovered that my ques- 
tioner was only interested in Negro Uni- 
tarian ministers who would organize 
segregated Negro churches. “Negroes 
should work out their own peculiar 
problems within their own group.” That 
is up-to-date Unitarianism.... 

We are not ready. 

But we had better be! If we are fight- 
ing for social justice in the world around 
us, then we must be consistent and re- 
move the barrier which keeps colored 
people from our churches. Such a 
barrier implies—as it was intended to 
imply—Negro inferiority. Unitarians 
are followers of science. Science has 
proved the generalization of Negro in- 
feriority untrue. No doubts about this 
remain any longer .... No race, color, 
creed or nationality is “inferior” to the 
scientific anthropologist. Argument in 
this field is no longer possible—except 
to the emotionally enslaved. 

I call upon Unitarians to make a 
start toward the dream which I have 
tried to make verbal. Which one of our 
348 active churches will be the first to 
pave the way by accepting a Negro as 
its assistant minister? This imperative 
minimum must not be dodged. 


Unfortunately we have lost the 
glorious opportunity to be the pioneers 
here. Were we afraid? Doubtful of 
our principles? Too much engaged with 
things as they were? In any event, the 
distinction has been won by others. 
Liberals out-liberalled! Therefore, if we 
move in this direction, we must follow 
now. But follow we must! Either that 
or lose the name of active Unitarians. 
This is my first dream. 

I am ashamed of the results of twenty- 
seven years of work in Harlem. I am 
bewildered. I have not made progress 
as I should have. We speak—but even 
good words come cheap. When shall 
we begin to act? 

In Harlem, we have not lost courage. 
In January 1946 we dared to launch a 
campaign to raise $15,000 to purchase 
a building. We had a concert in All 
Souls Church on January 27, and a rally 
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in the Y. M. C. A. on May 5. As a result 
of these two projects, we deposited $1,- 
260 in the bank for our building fund. 
Nothing is more realistic than the little 
blue figures in our bank-book. Theory 
or no theory, here is truth! Truth in 
financial terms. . . . 

A Unitarian church in Harlem—re- 


member well: in Harlem—will be the 


first church of its type in this country 
of ours. Have faith, we say to the 
AUA and to the readers of The Register. 
Help us build the church and the con- 
gregation will be assured. This is my 
second dream—the dream of a man no 
longer young—of a man on the way out. 
Two dreams — genuine interracial 
churches in America and a Unitarian 
church in Harlem! Dreams? Yes; but 
some dreams come true. These may. 


AN EXPERIENCE 
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are the roots,” and our gardens of free- 
dom will not easily be weeded. 

But we must remember that for every 
letter of abuse and prejudice, there were 
seven letters of commendation, interest 
and encouragment. There is in our 
country a major crusade for racial 
equality in the making. It is gathering 
its literature and slogans in the vast 
amount of publication on racial equality. 
It is forming its organizations and its 
pressure groups. And public opinion 
and sentiment is massing in its favor. 
These 175 letters bear ample witness to 
its vitality. The colored people believe 
themselves to be the equal of any people 
and they have many “white” friends to 
help them in their struggle to equality. 

There is room to quote only a few of 
the favorable reactions: “The headline 
said WHITE PREACHER RENOUNCES RACE 
—NOw “coLoreD.’ And it was the bright- 
est, whitest headline these eyes have ever 
seen.” . . . “The principle of human 
brotherhood did not originate at some 
period of human history; it is incor- 
porated in the laws of creation. I he- 
lieve you have struck at the root of the 
many false barriers which divide us.” 
Another expresses the failure of many 
who hold convictions in these matters, 
but do not declare or act upon them. 
“The sin of those who believe in the 
right is that they do not express that 
belief either in words or actions. I am 
trying to sin no more but it is the most 
difficult task I have ever set for myself. 
It is no easy matter to express belief in 
tolerance and justice and equality when 
all about you people are fighting those 
ideals, and with the might of their num- 
bers, making their fight seem right.” 

Letters came from several people who 
have been battling this evil for many 
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years, often alone and against massed 
opposition of friends and family. Where- 
as religion was used above to justify 
racism, it was used many more times to 
prove the brotherhood of man. Some 
of the most touching letters came from 
those of mixed parentage, and from 
mixed couples who face ostracism from 
both the Negro and the “white” com 
munities. The prejudice is not all on 
one side. 


From a Methodist minister in North 
Carolina comes the following: “My: 
Christian brethren have been professing 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man. We read from the scrip- 
tures ‘that God has created of one blood 
all the peoples of the earth.’ We profess 
to believe this. We go out and act as 
differently as possible. As a Methodist 
minister, as a Master Mason, I have 
never been able to understand the acts 
of some of my brethren toward people 
of other races.” 


From a Negro doctor comes a state- 
ment with which I heartily agree: “Ex- 
cept that a member of another group 
would take a similar step (crossing the 
color line) I am sure that he can never 
fully realize the humiliations, the handi- 
caps and the disappointments unneces- 
sarily inflicted upon colored Ameri- 
cans.” Even then he only partially 
realizes it. 

In the past few weeks I have several 
times addressed large Negro congrega- 
tions, sometimes mixed; on one occasion 
I was the only “white” person among 
over five hundred colored people. But 
by this time I had become really colored. 
These were my own people to whom I 
was talking. And I had become to them 
a sort of a symbol of hope, for I had 
denied my unrightful privilege to be- 
come one of them. I had resigned from 
the “white race” and all the evil such 
untruths had caused them, to throw my 
lot with theirs. Perhaps others would 
follow and the time of their exile from 
equality would end. 

And I was deeply ashamed that such 
a simple act of human decency and 
honesty as mine could seem so impor- 
tant in their eyes. It made me blush for 
the littleness and selfishness, the false 
pride of my people. I knew what little 
power I had to change the great social 
evil of which they were the victims. But 
I determined never again to be self-re- 
garding and cowardly when I could do 
even the smallest thing to bring the 
equality of mankind closer to fruition. 
May I recommend that the new brother- 
hood that one enters as a “colored man” — 
is a wider and richer fellowship than one 
can know if he insists on clinging to 
the myth of the “white race.” Only as 
unqualified members of the one human 
race can we find our full humanity. 


This dispatch to The Register comes from Delhi, written by an author familiar to 
our readers. Now in India for an extended lecture tour, Dr. Holmes is also carry- 
ing on the work of the All World Gandhi Fellowship, of which he has been presi- 
dent for almost two decades. Dr. Holmes is well known in this country as minis- 
ter of Community Church, New York; chairman of the board of the American 
Civil Liberties Union and author of a score of books. 


A Gandhi Prayer Meeting 


by JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


THERE IS NOTHING quite like it in the world. I wonder if there has been anything 
like it since Jesus gathered the people about him in ancient Palestine. 


Wherever he is, Gandhi holds an 
open-air prayer meeting every night at 
six. Any one may come who will. Some- 
times there is a great throng—sometimes 
a few hundred people—always a hetero- 
geneous company of men and women 
representing all varieties of religion and 
race. The procedure is simple—some 
chanting of scriptures by youthful 
voices, silent prayer and then a fifteen- 
minute talk by Gandhi. It is all over in 
half an hour, at just the time of evening 
when light passes quickly into darkness. 


Gandhi is in Delhi, holding a tense 
city in calm and quiet by the mere magic 
of his presence. There are thousands 
of troops in the city, but it is this one 
unarmed and unperturbed man who 
keeps the peace. It is said that if he 
left. Delhi tomorrow, rioting would 
break out on the day after. 


I had seen Gandhi in the afternoon 
for a half-hour’s interview—which is an- 
other story! Two hours later, we 
gathered at the meeting-place where the 
Mahatma was to conduct his service. 
The people were already flocking in 
from all directions—great numbers of 
women, picturesquely robed, with chil- 
dren and babies, scholarly old men, 
bearded Sikhs, turbaned Moslems among 
the Hindus, soldiers off duty and plenty 
of young persons. All were quiet, some 
standing about, many sitting on the 
ground close-clustered in front of 
Gandhi’s seat. There was an air not so 
much of the excitement as of expectancy 
and reverence. 


Suddenly there was an announcement 
over the loudspeaker that Gandhi would 
use this night selections from the 
Mohammedan scriptures, and if any ob- 
jected, they would raise their hands. 
Several hands instantly shot up out of 
the crowd, but were quickly withdrawn 
when the announcement continued that, 
if there was opposition, Gandhi would 
not appear. The prospect of not seeing 


q 


and hearing the Mahatma was too much, 
even for the bigots! 


A few minutes after six there was a 
stir, as Gandhi appeared emerging from 
the house and crossing the wide stretch 
of lawn that led to the gathering-place. 
Walking slowly, and leaning heavily 
upon the shoulders of two young escorts, 
Gandhi seemed, as he always does, con- 
siderably taller than one anticipates 
from his meagre frame. As he drew 
nearer, the people ran eagerly to see and 
greet him, and stood in double lines, as 
though in review, as he passed by. 
Coming to the little platform, Gandhi 
sat down on a snowy mattress or 
cushion, supported by pillows at his 
back and on either side. He was closely 
wrapped against the night air in a 
Khardda shawl, which covered his body 
in ample folds to his very neck. A cough, 
which had troubled him in the afternoon, 
was undoubtedly the reason for these 
precautions. 


The service began with chanting, car- 
ried to all the worshipers by loud- 
speakers. The liturgy used, I was told, 
was from the Koran. During the sing- 
ing, Gandhi sat motionless with head 
bowed. Then came a period of silent 
prayer, in which all were motionless and 
still. For a moment there was the cry 
of a baby, but otherwise not a sound. 
Suddenly there came the singing again 
—and then the Mahatma’s address. 


Gandhi had raised his head, and was 
watching patiently while two young men 
adjusted a microphone so that he could 
speak into it without effort. His voice 
at the start was very feeble, and indeed 
remained so until the end. But as he 
proceeded, the tones became clear and 
the articulation distinct. He talked in 
his native tongue, so I understood not a 
word. But I could sense the simplicity 
of the utterance, and its perfect adapta- 
tion to the minds to which it was ad- 
dressed. As I was later told, Gandhi 


devoted himself to an appeal for warm 


| hints Gandhi 


clothing for the refugees, especially 
those in the north. He reminded his 
hearers that the nights in the Punjab 
region would soon be cold and the suf- 
fering great. He offered to receive gar- 
ments for distribution, and said that 
many gifts had already been sent him. 
The closing was abrupt, or so it seemed, 
and the throng scattered quickly into 
the dark night. 


There are those who deprecate these 
daily services. They insist that they are 
too great a strain on Gandhi’s mind, 
especially as he not infrequently dis- 
cusses questions of momentous conse- 
quence. But to Gandhi these services 
are a precious opportunity to bring the 
people into contact with God who alone 
can lead them in right ways. “God alone 
can solve our problems,” Gandhi had 
said to me. It is to be remembered that 
the influence of these meetings is by no 
means confined to the gathering which 
attends them. Gandhi’s talk is carefully 
recorded and then each night broadcast 
to the nation and beyond. Also the 
newspapers carry full accounts the next 
morning. So when he gathers his little 
throng each night, he is calling India to 
prayer. It is the soul of one man sum- 
moning a whole people to repentance. 


Gandhi believes in Truth, which is 
God. He believes that God can be 
known, and that what is known is Truth. 
Truth is at once life’s perfect goal and 
the power to reach this goal. Prayer is 
the means of finding Truth, and there- 
with laying hold on God. In his prayer 
meetings, Gandhi is going to the very 
source of power and transmitting it to 
other souls. This is no performance, 
but a process of saving a whole nation. 
If India survives this crisis, as she will, 
it will be because Gandhi, in the pres- 
ence of all the people, sought God, and 
learned and taught his holy will. 
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“Father of United Nations Day” is Frank B. Frederick, Unitarian layman, who 
conceived the plan years ago and has been working steadily for its fruition. He has 
served as president of the Unitarian youth organization; as treasurer of the pension 
society; as a member of the Council of the Laymen’s League, as a member of the 
Board of the A. U. A., and as treasurer and general counsel of the A. U. A. His 
-part in the development of United Nations Day has been publicized widely by the 
national press. The Jewish Advocate. presented him its “Award of the Week” in 


recognition of his work. 


A Vital Step Toward 


World Unity 


by FRANK B. FREDERICK 


ON THE LAST DAY of October the General Assembly of the United Nations voted 
unanimously to establish United Nations Day, to be observed each year on October 
24, the anniversary of the ratification of the Charter of the United Nations. 


The proposal to establish a peace day 
in the United Nations has been familiar 
to Unitarians since the spring of 1945. 
At that time the World Order Committee 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League urged 
the San Francisco Conference, then 
drafting the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, to establish such an international 
holiday dedicated to the creation and 
maintenance of world peace. The Com- 
mittee believed that the tangible and ef- 
fective support of all the people of the 
United Nations should be focused on the 
achievement of world peace through the 
United Nations organization then being 
conceived. 

Everyone remembers the deep con- 
cern of the leaders at San Francisco 
when they were saying, in effect, “This 
time the people must participate. Unless 
the people of the United Nations make 
their voices heard now and in the years 
ahead, there will be no peace.” 

Because the League’s Committee con- 
ceived a peace day centered around the 
preamble to the Charter of the United 
Nations, the Committee proposed a text 
for the preamble with the opening words 
“We the peoples of the United Nations.” 
It is believed that the Committee was 
the first to suggest these opening words 
which were later adopted. In other 
treaties and international compacts the 
opening words had always been “We the 
high contracting parties.” 

The tangible and effective support of 
the people of the United Nations is not 
just a pious wish or an unsubstantial 
hope, difficult to create, impossible to 
control and seldom if ever turned effi- 
ciently to a specific end or goal. Such 
support by the people of the United Na- 
tions was deliberately created, carefully 
controlled and most efficiently applied to 
sustain the war effort, and no one will 
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deny that without it victory would have 
been impossible. 

The problem to which the World Or- 
der Committee of the League addressed 
itself and to which later the Committee 
for Peace Day in the United Nations 
(an interdenominational and represen- 


tative group which carried on the proj-. 


ect started by the League’s Committee) 
addressed itself, was to find a sure and 
simple way to enlist this same support 
by the people of the United Nations in 
the cause of peace and to insure that 
such support would continue unabated 
in the years ahead. 

On October 31, 1947 the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations unani- 
mously voted that “October 24 shall 
henceforth be officially called United 


Nations Day and shall be devoted to ~ 


making known to all the peoples of the 
world the aims and accomplishments of 
the United Nations and to gaining their 
support for the work of the United Na- 
tions, and invite member governments 
to cooperate with the United Nations in 
securing observance of this anniversary.” 
As Homer Metz, staff correspondent of 
the Christian Science Monitor said in 
writing from Lake Success on November 
4, 1947, it is freely admitted that the 
basic impulse for United Nations Day 


United Nations Day is now a vital 
instrument which the United Nations 
organization and the member nations 
can and will use to concentrate the 
effective support of the people on 
the fulfillment of the purposes of the 
United Nations Charter. 


was provided by the Committee first 
originated by the World Order Commit- 
tee of the Laymen’s League. 

_ United Nations Day is now a vital 


instrument which the United Nations or- 


ganization and the member nations can 
and will use to concentrate the ef- 
fective support of the people on the ful- 
fillment of the purposes of the United 
Nations Charter. This day, October 24, 
the day on which the Charter of the 
United Nations came into effect, has the 
possibility of becoming the most signif- 
icant day which men will ever know. To 
quote Mr. Justice Harold H. Burton, the 
former moderator of the American Uni- 
tarian Association: “This [day] is as 
important to the spirit of the United Na- 
tions as Christmas is to Christians and 
similar dates for the renewal of religious 
faith are to the members of other faiths.” 


The details suggested for the actual 
observance of United Nations Day as 
set forth by the Peace Day Committee 
in the booklet prepared at the request of 
the Secretariat of the United Nations, 
cover ten printed pages and each sug- 
gestion is in outline form. Obviously 
now is not the time to write about these 
specific plans for October 24, 1948 when 
the first observance of United Nations 
Day will be held. Nevertheless it is 
most important that plans for United 
Nations Day throughout the world be 
undertaken at once and be given the - 
most careful and imaginative planning. 

United Nations Day must never under 
any circumstances be allowed to become 
merely another “day.” United Nations 
Day cannot yet be set aside as a day 
on which to celebrate peace as some- 
thing which has been finally achieved 
but all men pray that sometime it may 
have that significance. The day is set 
aside now so that peace may be achieved, 
through the cooperation and effort of all 
men. Back of all the planning for United 
Nations Day has always been the un- 
swerving purpose to find a means to en- 
list the tangible and active support of 
the people of the United Nations. There 
had to be a simple plan by which the 
people’s will for peace might be ex- 
pressed as a vital and commanding force 
which could be deliberately created, 
carefully controlled and efficiently ap- 
plied. Therefore United Nations Day is 
to be a day of dedication and rededica- 
tion. 

When for the first time in history 
millions of people of all faiths, races 
and creeds set aside their common tasks 
for a day and pledge themselves anew 
to the cause of a peaceful world in which 
they can carry on their daily work free 
from the threat of war, a great moral 
and spiritual force will be welded into — 
a powerful instrument to support the 
United Nations Charter. The ending of | 


wars and the signing of peace treaties 
have always been followed by a surge of 
faith and promise. The signing of the 
Kellogg Peace Pact brought confidence 
and good will to millions of men. But 
with no effective means to give lasting 
expression to this faith and promise 
or to make its influence felt on those 
leaders in whose hands lay the decision 
between peace and war, good will and 
confidence soon gave place to apathy 
and indifference and the moral force of 
the people’s will for peace lost its vital- 
ity and its influence. The world knows 
how to marshall the forces of the com- 
mon man for war. The time has come 
and the means has been created to mar- 
shall the forces of the common man 
for peace year in and year out with 
ever-increasing effectiveness. 


As United Nations Day is observed 
year after year there will be times of 
crisis and times when the concerted will 
of the people can have a decisive effect. 
The plan calls for a principal celebration 
of the Day, to be ‘held each year in a 
different country, and out of this cele- 
bration will stem all of the activities of 
United Nations Day. It is suggested 
that the place of that principal meeting 
be deliberately chosen for tangible and 
effective support of the United Nations 
organization. If the government of a 
member nation, or some powerful fac- 
tion in it, seems tempted to forget or 
ignore that nation’s own promise of 
peace, let the principal celebration of 
United Nations Day be held in such a 
nation. In this way let all the people 
of the United Nations, as common peo- 
ple, one to another, across boundaries 
of nation, race and creed, speak on 
United Nations Day with one mighty 
voice—for peace! Then peace will not 
be jeopardized by apathy and forget- 
fulness, and the unity of the people of 
the United Nations will be a stern re- 
minder to those who are not fully com- 
mitted to solving problems by peaceful 


» means. 


United Nations Day can and should 
be the day on which churches, peace 
groups, schools, colleges, civic organ- 
izations and many others climax their 
own special peace programs for the 
year and start their projects for the year 
that lies ahead. The plan for United 
Nations Day, with its simple concepts 
which can be grasped by all mankind, 
offers one way, perhaps the only way, 
in which all men can participate in the 
achievement of peace. The people who 
by ability and training can contribute 
leadership and plans through which 
the specific problems of world peace 
must be solved, will welcome the day 
as a challenging instrumentality and 
will see that it is used to the full. The 
people who are informed on the great 


Such Loyalty May Become Unconquerable 
October 31, 1947 


TODAY IS A RED LETTER day to those who can see rainbows as well as flat tires in: 
the world around them, and to whom, unlike the cynic, all colors are not black. 

Today the assembly of the United Nations has adopted the plan for an Inter- 
national Peace Day. This plan is not a shallow one. It does not offer the people of 
the world just another holiday; for it is not for the purpose of celebrating a his- 


torical event. 


It is forward and not backward look- 
ing. It offers to the citizens of all na- 
tions a recurring opportunity to pause in 
their affairs and simultaneously, the 
world over, rededicate themselves to the 
achievement of peace and to the high 
purposes of their charter of world co- 
operation. 

It is a day for solemn pageantry and 
for the dignity and splendor of a grow- 
ing ritual of universal brotherhood. It 
is a day for pledging allegiance to 
humanity in its totality. There were 
pledges at the time of the Magna Charta 
and again in that little cabin on the 
Mayflower. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was in a much more vital sense 
a declaration of dependence. “We 
mutually pledge our lives, our fortunes 
and our sacred honor.” 

By these pledges men have bound 
themselves together and become strong 
and powerful. 

This new day of pledges and prayers 
is a legitimate child of all that has pre- 
ceded it. Its foster parent is the Lay- 
men’s League, inspired and instructed 


issues affecting world peace and who 
give important assistance by educating 
others and influencing their leaders to 
do what is just and right, will accept 
the day as an effective tool in influenc- 
ing public opinion. The millions and 
millions of people who desire peace but 
heretofore have seen no way in which 
they could contribute tangible and ef- 
fective support to bring it about, will 
embrace the day and the opportunity it 
gives them to participate in the achieve- 
ment of peace. 

United Nations Day will demonstrate 
the people’s faith that “men can prac- 
tice tolerance and live together in peace 
with one another as good neighbors.” 
To make that faith powerful, to insure 
that that faith will never decline, to 
bring the men who lead the United 
Nations the full simple strength which 
is in the preamble of the Charter and 
by which all else in the Charter is de- 
termined, is the purpose for which 


United Nations Day is established. 


by its loyal member, Frank B. Frederick 
of Milton, who formulated the plan 
years ago and nurtured it to maturity. 
With the aid and encouragement of the 
world order committee of the League, 
and later the special non-denominational 
Committee for Peace Day in the United 
Nations, he carried it to San Francisco, 
then to the State Department, then to: 
senators and leaders of public opinion, 
then to the Secretariat of the U. N. be- 
fore which body he submitted the plan 
in such complete and comprehensive 
form that they recognized it as a mature 
and masterful piece of constructive 
work. 


The assembly unanimously voted its 
adoption. So today is a red letter day 
to those who are not color-blind to 
roseate hues and who cling to the con- 
viction which history has taught them— 
that mutual determination promotes 
morale, that morale intensifies loyalty 
to an ideal and that such loyalty may 
become unconquerable. 


——-WILLIAM ROGER GREELEY, 
Former president of. Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. 
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A year and a half ago the denomination, recognizing the need for securing more 
ministers, appointed a committee on recruiting. During its first year of existence, 
there were many changes in the personnel of the committee, which seriously ham- 
pered its work. Last January the committee was stabilized. The following is its 
first report, drafted by Chairman Duncan Howlett, minister of the First Church in 


Boston. 


* We Shall Have to BUILD’ 


by THE COMMITTEE ON RECRUITING MINISTERS 


WE ARE RUNNING SHORT of ministers. It is a fact that today we haven’t enough 
ministers to go around. In no foreseeable future will things be any better. Almost 
every church which succeeds in finding a minister will take him from some other 
church, leaving that pulpit vacant. There is no prospect of filling our depleted 
ranks from divinity students, for there are not enough of them. In fact, we shall 
do well to hold our own. The one bright spot in the picture is the increasing 
number and high caliber of men desiring to transfer from other denominations. 


This is indeed gratifying. 

What of the unemployed minister, you 
may ask. Do we not have many of these, 
and does this not reduce the total? We 
answer that the number of vacant pul- 
pits is the only relevant statistic. Any 
man with the ability to qualify may vir- 
tually have his choice of pulpits today. 

Now what can the Recruiting Commit- 
tee do to remedy this situation? At best 
we can hope to lay hold of an occasional 
young idealist and persuade him to con- 
sider the ministry as a career—some- 
thing he might not have considered be- 
fore. We can and are putting machin- 
ery in motion which will make recruit- 
ers of us all. We hope, through you, to 
confront every likely young man in the 
fellowship with the idea of choosing the 
ministry as a career, and we shall en- 
deavor to present the liberal ministry to 
likely men outside our fellowship. From 
time to time, one or another of us will 
succeed in striking a spark and a man 
will come forward to give his life to the 
church. But these occasions will be all 
too few and the men who come will not 
always be our first choice. 


After we have tried hard to interest all 
the young men we know, we have but be- 
gun, the main recruiting job. When we 
have issued all the pamphlets we can 
muster and spoken upon every platform 
we can secure, we still shall not have 
nearly enough ministers, and those we 
do have will not be nearly good enough. 

The question we ask ourselves is this: 
Why do you have to go to young men 
and present the ministry to them as a 
new idea for a career? Why don’t our 
young men think of the ministry them- 
selves? Why, in fact do we sometimes 
urge our young men into other walks of 
life, rather than the ministry? Why 
don’t young men of ideals come crowd- 
ing into the ministry as the best and 
most natural way in which to express 
their idealism? 
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Our minorities of right and left will 
have to learn to bring their various 
laments into our council halls, where 
the issues can be settled by our own 


people. 


The answer is plain. Apparently our 
churches don’t offer young men a suffi- 
cient opportunity for the practice of 
idealism. Apparently young men do 
not think our churches worthy of their 
self-sacrifice and __ self-consecration. 


Either the church is not strong enough | 


or it is not free enough or it is not 
idealistic enough. If it were any of 
these things, we should not have to try 
so hard to find ministers. If it were 
any of these things, men of ideals, of 
whom our civilization has a great num- 
ber, would then find in the church the 
answer to youth’s most poignant ques- 
tion, which is: How shall I earn a living 
in this imperfect world without com- 
promising my ideals? 

And how are we to have such a 
church? Let us be specific. 


f| 


In the first place, we shall have to 
build a church which is both virile and 
orderly, both democratic and disciplined. 
We have had, and shall always have, 
wide differences of opinion in our free 
fellowship. This is as it should be. We 
have now the lessons of group loyalty 
and group solidarity to learn. The mi- 
norities in our midst must learn self-con- 
trol. In particular, our minorities must 
cease taking their complaints to the 
press rooms of our daily newspapers to 
be exhibited for the whole world to 
see. Our minorities of right and left 


will have to learn to bring their various 
laments into our council halls, where 
the issues can be settled by our own peo- 
ple. We shall have to demand the loy- 
alty of our minorities or, failing to get 
it, have the courage to disown them. Un- 
less our minorities cease writing.sensa- 
tional charges into the headlines of the 
daily papers, you may as well dismiss 
your recruiting committee, for there will 
be no one to recruit. How many young 
men will be drawn to the service of a 
church forever racked with internal 
wrangling, a church with so little loyalty 
that its disputes are not brought before 
the bar of its own judgment, but instead 
are submitted to the unsympathetic and 
uninformed prejudices of the public? 
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Build a church which holds to some- 
thing more than just freedom. Precious 
as freedom is to us, and it is most pre- 
cious, we sometimes forget that mere 
freedom is nothingness. Our freedom 
is for some purpose. What? Any and 
every opinion cannot be Unitarian. We 
cannot run a church which embraces any 
and every ideal. Some ideals are mu- 
tually inconsistent. This is why we have 
such an acute and variegated minorities 
problem. Let committees A, B and C go 
back to work. Create committees down to 
X, Y and Z, if necessary, and let them tell 
us who we are and what the freedom 
we love is for. Young men will not give 
themselves to something which is with- 
out form and void, and with darkness 
upon the face of its own deep. 
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Build a church with enough self-re- 
spect to require its members to go to 
church. We said “require.” Fantastic? 
Revolutionary? Yes, but neither im- 
practical nor unsound. We do not nec- 
essarily mean compulsory attendance 
every Sunday at 11 a. m. Such a re- 
form would require long-range study 
and planning. And the voluntary adop- 
tion of any such self-imposed discipline 
would of course result in great losses in 
membership. : 

But consider the possible gains. 
Think how worshippers might flock to 
a church where they would not be sur- 
rounded each morning with the dis- 
couraging evidence of silent decay star- 
ing at them from a sparsely filled audi- 
torium. Think of the interest the layman 
would take in the selecting and paying 
of a minister to whom he had to listen 
each week whether he liked him or not. 
And the Recruiting Committee asks you 
especially to think how young men en- 
tering the ministry would be attracted 
to a church where freedom means the 
self-discipline of unfettered men, not the 
lassitude of the religiously lazy. Young 


Your sons cannot be expected to 
honor a profession which you do not 
honor in your own heart. They can- 
not be expected to enter a profession 
so underpaid as to constitute a 
penalty upon themselves and their 


families. 
e e e e e e se 


men fail to consider the ministry be- 
cause they will not give themselves to 
an institution dying from the neglect 
of its own constituents. 
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Build a church which holds its minis- 
ters in high esteem. Then growing boys 
will hope they may some day be able 
to qualify for its ministry—even as they 
now dream of being doctors, atomic phy- 
sicists, officers of the federal and state 
government and soldiers. Your sons 
cannot be expected to honor a profes- 
sion which you do not honor in your 
own heart. They cannot be expected 
to enter a profession so underpaid as to 
constitute a penalty upon themselves and 
their families. 

Criticize your minister on occasion if 
you must. He probably deserves it. But 
never forget that he is your minister— 
and that he represents you. Criticism 
from the outside will hurt neither of you. 
But destructive criticism from within de- 
stroys both minister and church. If we 
allow a few die-hards to ride a minister 
out of a church because they disagree 
with him, we also allow them to ride out 
of the ministry every boy in the congre- 
gation who might have chosen the min- 
istry as a life work. Beholding their 
handiwork, such a boy would ask him- 
self heavily, “What is the use?” and 
offer his talents elsewhere. Trust, 
decent treatment and constructive critic- 
ism of your minister are first essentials 
in any recruiting program. 
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Build a church which is without sham 
and without ulterior motive, without 
vain glory and without show; a people’s 
church, run by the people and serving 
the people’s needs; a church dedicated 
to living out in life the teachings of 
Jesus; a church whose highest standard 
is honesty, whose highest motive is love, 
whose highest practice is brotherhood 
and whose highest moment is corporate 
worship. 

The Recruiting Committee believes we 
already are well on the road toward 
having such a church. The spirit, aims 
and ideals of our church are, for the 
most part, all a young man entering the 
ministry could ask. Then, since we al- 


ready possess so much that is precious; 
since we already have much the kind of 
church we want let us now take the next 
step. Let us now learn how to operate 
a church which is free, but can also 
command the loyalty of dissaffected con- 
stituents; a church which is free, but 
also possesses a discernable, statable 
set of principles; a church which is free, 
but also is unafraid to impose self- 
discipline upon its members; a church 
which is free but also is willing to ac- 
cord its ministry high status among men. 
If we can fashion such a church, if we 
can make it prosper, if we can give it 
the strength to stand impervious to 
those who would destroy it, there will 
be ministers to run it and to spare. 

Such a church will not need a re- 
cruiting committee. 


CANDLE AND STAR 

(Continued from page 464) 
go about creating such improvement?” 
My answer may appear like an over-sim- 
plification of the sort against which I 
have just warned, but here it is: There is 
nothing, absolutely nothing, that either 
Jew or Christian can do which will in 
any appreciable manner affect the situa- 
tion as regards Jewish-Christian mis- 
understanding over night; and on this 
point I do not hesitate to express myself 
with dogmatic finality. And only they 
that substitute wishful thinking and 
romantic utopianism for realism and 
common-sense idealism will disagree 
with me. There simply is no abracada- 
bra, no magic formula that will turn the 
trick; in fact, there is nothing any 
human being can do which is likely to 
change suddenly and dramatically the 
situation as it confronts these two faiths. 
But this should neither alarm nor dis- 
courage us, for this we can and must do: 
we can and must seek to understand and 
thereby to appreciate the other person’s 
point of view; such understanding can- 
not but lead to mutual sympathy and 
tolerance; and these cannot, if genuine, 
but lead to cooperation in enterprises 
for the common good. 

As I write this, I have before me a 
press notice to the effect that the Roman 
Catholic Archdiocese of New York has 
made available its facilities in the city 
for the use of the Federation of Prot- 
estant Welfare Agencies, Inc., in con- 
nection with this organization’s work 
among dependent and neglected Prot- 
estant children. This instance of co- 
operation between agencies and mem- 
bers of differing and _ theologically 
widely separated faiths could be multi- 
plied many times in relation to common 
enterprises conducted by Jews and Chris- 
tians. Here we have one answer to our 
question; Jews and Christians, working 
together under the aegis of democracy 


and in an atmosphere of freedom and 
equality, cannot but learn to appreciate 
both the legitimacy and the historic 
necessity of the things that unite as well 
as divide them. Here, as I see it, is the. 
only possible basis for peace and com- 
radeship, for fellowship and community, 
among our people. If we cannot de-. 
velop that degree of tolerance and fair- 
mindedness and that measure of mutual 
appreciation which allows men and 
women of differing—yes, even of dis- 
tinctly “heretical”’—faiths to live in our 
midst and to partake with us of the 
blessings of liberty and democratic op- 
portunity, then the future looks dark in- 
deed, the tomorrow of mankind holds 
only the prospect of further and much 
more destructive wars and our preju- 
dices and intolerances of today voice the 
sinister prophecy of further tragedy, 
even of the ultimate annihilation of the 
race. It may sound harsh, but it is true, 
that if man cannot learn to live in peace 
and harmony with his fellowman, he 
does not deserve to live at all. If 
humanity founders upon the rocks of in- 
tolerance and hatred, it will have only 
its own suicidal mania to blame. 


The words of Psalm 133, “Behold, 
how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity” 
speak with a very special pleading in- 
tensity during these days of Chanukah- 
Christmas and the New Year; and they 
speak with particular emphasis to those 
of the household of “liberal faith,” both 


Jewish and Christian. 
We Unitarians, members of the 


Church of the Free Spirit, should not 
find it difficult to work and worship 
especially with those of our Jewish 
friends that call themselves ‘‘Reform,” 
whose concept of Judaism was once set 
forth in these words by one of the 
earliest leaders of Reform Judaism in 
America, the late Dr. Rabbi Isaac Wise: 
“a religion without mysteries or 
miracles, rational and self-evident, emi- 
nently human, universal, liberal and 
progressive, in perfect harmony with 
modern science, criticism and _phil- 
osophy and in full sympathy with uni- 
versal liberty, equality, justice and 
charity.” 

Let Jew and Christian, led by the 
candle of Chanukah and the star of 
Christmas, resolve that the year 1948 
shall become for the members of both 
these historic faiths an era of increased 
goodwill, an epoch of deeper under- 
standing and a period of more willing 
cooperation and more effective brother- 
hood. In this way, Jews and Christians 
will best honor that glorious heritage of 
faith which the sword of Judas Mac- 
cabeus so valiantly defended and the 
spirit of Jesus so magnificently inter- 
preted and so signally honored. 

ATT 


Readers will remember Dr. Broome’s article, “Should a Minister Do Counselling?” 
in the September Register. In the article below he makes bold to counsel the Uni- 
tartan fellowship on the subject of its group tensions. He is the minister of the 


First Church in Belmont (Boston.) 


The Tensions Among Us 


by EDWIN C. BROOME, JR. 


ONE SUSPECTS that if the Apostle Paul had had the advantage of knowing Unitarians 
generally, he would have been less disturbed about the unfortunate divisions in 
the church at Corinth. These divisions, we understand, were the result of the fact 
that powerful, charismatic leaders among the early church were unable to agree 
on points of doctrine and on the relative importance of their varying spiritual gifts. 


Whatever the cause, however, the 
points of tension within the early Corin- 
thian Church were by no means as dev- 
vastating as Paul had first believed them 
to be. Perhaps it was because Paul’s 
magnificent chapter in his Corinthian 
letter on the uniting power of mutual 
respect and love among men of differ- 
ing abilities and points of view won the 
day. Perhaps it was because even Paul 
himself finally realized that any dy- 
namic, growing faith must progress 
along a difficult road, marked off by the 
milestones of crisis. 


Be this as it may, Unitarianism and 
the Unitarian Church as a whole, has 
rarely been without its points of tension. 
In fact, tension, arising from differing 
opinions even as regards fundamental 
issues, is characteristic of the history of 
all free minded people; brave men must 
be free, and free men do not always 
agree. It is their right to disagree that 
makes them free. Unitarians, people to 
whose inner spirit the gospel of freedom 
makes an automatic appeal requiring no 
persuasion, are the kind of people who 
do not agree at all points. 


Whether the question be political, 
economic, social, theological, doctrinal 
or even ethical, it is to be expected that 
where two or three Unitarians are 
gathered together, there will be a cor- 
responding number of differing opinions 
in each of these areas. Research has 
shown that something like a mere 
eighteen per cent of Unitarians are born 
to the faith; the rest come to us from 
elsewhere. They come to us for many 
reasons; for freedom to believe as their 
heart and mind together dictate, because 
they seek a viewpoint within religion 
which more closely approaches their 
own, because they admire the social con- 

sciousness of Unitarians, because Uni- 
_tarians have always stressed a disciple- 
ship for advancing truth and that reli- 
gious truth must by its very nature agree 
with the truth found in the laboratory 
and the test tube. . . . for these and many 
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other reasons eighty-two per cent of to- 
day’s Unitarians became Unitarians. 

Such people simply cannot lie down 
together in a kind of apocalyptic lion- 
and-lamb Utopia. They were the rebels 
in their old environment, and they are 
going to continue as rebels in the new 
one. They were restless and uneasy, 
chafing under restrictions; they will con- 
tinue to chafe and to be restless and un- 
easy. Unitarians are this kind of people, 
else they would not, or rather, ought not 
to be, or try to be—Unitarians. 

Spiritually, as a.people, we are akin 
to those who settled America three cen- 
turies ago because they could no longer 
bear the yoke in their old country; 
spiritually Unitarians are akin to those 
who broke with tradition and donned 
the coon-skin cap of the pioneer, and 
moved out in search of a better country. 
In other words, tension, if rightly 
viewed, and understood as a dynamic 
factor leading to growth rather than 
death, is one of the healthiest signs a 
denomination like ours can produce. 
When we begin to look with thanksgiv- 
ing upon the sources of tension among 
us, we shall, perhaps begin to under- 
stand what it is that makes men seek the 
faith that makes us free. No dynamic 
faith can survive without tension, for 
the tension is the driving power of all 
spiritual dynamism. 

A revolution was fought in 1776 to 
establish certain principles of freedom, 
and once the “heresy” of 1776 became 
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Tension, arising from differing 
opinions even as regards funda- 


mental issues, is characteristic of the 
history of all free minded people; 
brave men must be free, and free 


men do not always agree. 
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established, it in turn became a political 
orthodoxy against which the pioneer 
spirit rebelled again. Once “free enter- 
prise” became a dogma, the restless 
spirit began to turn against that dogma 
just as it turned against the dogma of 
the divine right of kings. The tensions 
which produced the American Revolu- 
tion were the same tensions which 
operate today. Once any system be- 
comes fixed, people are going to agitate 
against it, regardless of the system’s 
moral or ethical grandeur. The presence 
of this tension, the fact that it exists at 
all, is a blessing. It prevents abuses and 
injustices arising, and they are bound 
to arise no matter how well intentioned 
all concerned may be. The Spirit of ’76 
continues to operate in the minds of free 
men. 

This principle is a sociological—and 
psychological — fact: the new heresy 
becomes an orthodoxy, and sprouts yet 
another heresy which in its turn becomes 
a second orthodoxy. Thus have society 
and men advanced since time began. 

Before the First World War there was 
a heightened individualism in America, 
which was part and parcel of education 
and everything else. It was followed, 
before World War II with spontaneous 
mass movements finding powerful expres- 
sion in the social and political ideol- 
ogies which characterized the period be- 
tween the wars — indeed, characterize 
today’s basic politico-ethical-sociological 
struggle. In microcosm, this is pre- 
cisely what is happening within Uni- 
tarianism. The emphasis on _ indi- 
vidualism characteristic of a generation 
ago, prior to World War I, has been 
replaced by centralization in thought 
and denominational policy, and have 
again been rebelled against as they have 
been seen to be “dictatorial.” The accept- 
ance of this principle, will not only help 
us to understand what is going on in 
Unitarianism today, but will help us to 


accept it and the resulting tensions, as 
dynamically positive and symptoms of 
life rather than death. The milestones 
of crisis become the millstones about 
our necks, only when we lose sight 
of the fact that tension is the only source 
of growth in the world. 


In other words, in a religion of free 
minds and free men, like Unitarianism, 
we must expect tension just as we de- 
mand freedom. In order to eradicate 
tension, we would have to expunge free- 
dom, blotting out everything but theism, 
or humanism, or the program of the 
Committee of Fourteen and settle down 
to an orthodox Unitarianism which 
would not only lose its power to win 
men, but abandon the search for an ad- 
vancing truth, and would be sterile, dy- 
in a harmless and ineffectual euthanasia. 


We simply cannot expect Unitarians, 
the eternal pioneers, to settle down com- 
fortably within any iron ring, of the 
present to contemplate their navels in 
the blessed assurance they could be free 
if they took the trouble to be free. Ten- 
sion must remain with us as long as free- 
dom is to endure. 

The danger which faces us, however, 
just as it faces other men living under 
the banner of liberty, is that the tension 
shall become contention, and that a love 
of fighting shall replace love and becloud 
the goal of men seeking truth. It is 
when contention replaces tension, when 
hostility takes the place of sincere dis- 
agreement, that the danger of dissolution 
and collapse appears. 

It was this danger which so disturbed 
the apostle Paul when he saw the con- 
tentions—he called them “divisions”— 
destroying the precarious little church 
at Corinth. People had begun to hate 
each other, to ridicule each other, to 
laugh at each other. Derision had re- 
placed decision, and contention, tension. 
It was to such people he addressed his 
magnificent chapter on Christian Love— 
never taking sides—but stressing again 
the underlying power which united men 
of differing opinions and abilities and 
gifts. Perhaps because men heeded this 
the contentions returned to their natural 
state of tension, and men learned to live 
in harmony although not necessarily in 
complete agreement. It is not the fact 
that there are “committees” stressing 
various points of view among us that is 
dangerous; it is the fact that we hate 
them. 


We need not stress again the fact that 
one of the current points of tension 
within our fellowship at the moment is 
that between what is erroneously called 
“humanism” and mistakenly dubbed 
“theism.” It is right there should be 

_ tension between the left and the right— 
that is the source of balance. But there 


must not be hostility, not from either 
side. In Unitarianism there must be 
those of us who prefer to seek the re- 
assurance which a faith in God will 
bring, just as there must be those who 
find their best assurance in that God in 
the outgoing of a devotion to their 
brother men. 

Humanists, as I understand humanism, 
do not deny the existence of God, but 
prefer to stress the implications and 
applications of a faith issuing in works; 
for they know that work for their fellow 
men is their love for God made visible. 
It is only when the natural tension be- 
tween these diverging points of view— 
really they are little more than differ- 
ences in emphasis—becomes contention, 
when one closes his eyes to the truth 
inherent in either view, that the divisions 
among us become soul-searing and des- 
tructive, burned to death in the fire of 
vindictiveness. 

True, this tension is needed, lest the 
humanist forget his grounding in the 
eternal, lest he lose a spiritual aware- 
ness of the universe, lest he become 
merely a political agitator and a social 
reformer, lest he forget the individual in 
his devotion to his Cause. Tension must 
keep the scales even. Tension is needed, 
lest the theist forget that his faith with- 
out corresponding works is dead, and 
that contemplation of the infinite close- 
ness and awareness of God can only 
march together with an awareness of our 
fellow men. It is with profound wisdom 
that Jesus once said: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God,. . . and thy neighbor 
as thyself.” These two are inseparable, 
no matter which side our own spirit feels 
it must stress. 

There need be no rebellion, no with- 
drawal, no setting up of separate head- 
quarters on the part of those of us who 
are marching together under the banner 
of mutual respect and mutual regard. 
The tensions among us mean that the 
twain shall meet, indeed, will always 
meet, if the essential element of love re- 
mains an active undercurrent in all our 
relationships. 


It is when contention replaces a 
natural tension, that we shall hear the 
alarm bell of our souls, warning us that 
there is danger of real division. It is 
when there appears to be an “inner 
circle of the favored,” when mutual con- 
fidence sickens and threatens to die, 
that the flame of hate is kindled, and the 
natural process of tensions of growth 
becomes the contentions of death and ex- 
tinction. The “twain” can meet, what- 
ever the twain may represent at any 
particular moment, provided the eternal 
factor of love among the component 
parts prevails, and balances, in tension, 
the scales on which the temple of free 
men must rest. 


GREAT ADVENTURE 
(Continued from page 467) 

What is it that we are trying to 
achieve ? 

_ Topmost, as for the American people, 
it 1s peace. 

It is to that and that alone that our 
government’s efforts to establish inter- 
national control of atomic energy—real 
control, not a mere piece of paper prom- 
ising to be good—are directed. 

Given that happy achievement, our 
domestic atomic energy enterprise would 
no longer be domestic, as to the parts 
of it that could be dangerous to peace. 
But meantime we inescapably do have 
it. So the question is, “What do we 
the people want to achieve with it?” 

I hope you have noticed, threading 
through the list of tasks and through 
everything else I have stated, not only 
complexity and problems and technical 
pioneering but also something deeper 
still — a recognition that this is pio- 
neering in the institutions of democracy 
itself. 

The law is an intelligent effort to 
weave this unique and portentous new 
reality, under the grave handicaps im- 
posed by a troubled world, into the 
fabric of our democratic process. If 
you will cast back to that early partial 
list of specific tasks that I gave, you will 
see that in many of them that goal is 
obviously and vitally involved. I sur- 
mise that if we explored each of them 
deeply we would find it to be true of all. 

It is necessary for us to be strong in 
weapons, as long as the. world is in- 
secure. It is necessary for us to be strong, 
too, in industry, technology, the appli- 
cation of knowledge: and that is true 
whether we think of perils not yet re- 
moved or whether we think of what we 
of free America may contribute to a 
world become tranquil. Surely, too, the 
strength of America that we covet, and 
that we want our management of this 
new force to contribute to and by no 
means to weaken, is strength in terms 
of courage, of understanding, of the 
capacity to see things whole. It is 


‘strength in terms of attachment to the 


principles of decency and tolerance and 
human rights that are “the faith by 
which we live.” 

We must do new things, in new ways, 
finding new answers, against new handi- 
caps as well as old. 

Each new answer is a subordinate 
goal. 

The real strength of America can 
never be in weapons and secrets alone; 
it is in the fundamental values of the 
democratic way. 

The great goal of those temporarily 
responsible for your atomic energy en- 
terprise must be to keep America truly 
strong by keeping America America. 
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The moral and material health of Boston, “the cradle of liberty,” is of profound 
concern to all America. Printed below is an excerpt from a sermon delivered re- 
cently in historic Arlington Street Church—the church of William Ellery Channing, 
“the conscience of New England,” and the father of American Unitarianism. The au- 
thor has been minister of this church for twelve years, and is secretary of the A. U. A. 


What Boston Needs 


by DANA McLEAN GREELEY 


RELIGION IS RELATED to the private lives of people and it has even been defined, 
for example, by Professor Alfred North Whitehead as “what men do with their 
solitariness,” but it is also related to society and to what men do with their together- 


ness. 


It has a definite bearing upon the life of the community—it cannot be con- 


ceived in its fullness apart from the life of the community — whether the community 
is Jerusalem or Rome or Geneva or Boston. 


No religion can be complete and no 
individual and no total urban populace 
can be really religious without a civic 
conscience. Unless, the way the Book of 
Acts puts it, the Holy Ghost witnesseth 
in a city, or unless, according to the 
psalmist, the Lord keep the city, then the 
watchman waketh but in vain and that 
city is doomed. It is often said that the 
Church is not and cannot be of this 
world; but the Church is unmistakably 
in this world, and it is the Church’s busi- 
ness to transform this world and raise it 
nearer to the kingdom of heaven. And 
it is the business of the Church in this 
city to transform the city and to raise it 
nearer to the ideal of the City of God. 

In discussing “What Boston Needs” it 
is hardly necessary for us to review as 
we have done in the past the glory that 
was Boston’s in a day that is gone. Our 
city has been described as “the cradle 
of liberty” and “the intellectual center of 
the nation” and the “first among moral 
and spiritual communities upon the face 
of the earth” and the “hub of the uni- 
verse,” but all these descriptions refer 
to a Boston which many will suggest 
exists now only in the history book; and 
we will confess that although there is a 
life here that is reminiscent of yesterday 
and hopeful for the future, nevertheless 
yesterday’s glory has been eclipsed and 
its brilliance has been dimmed. 

There is something pathetic about a 
community whose primary reputation is 
historical, as there is something pathetic 
about a church or a town hall or an old 
landmark that once vibrated with ac- 
tivity or was contemporaneous in its 
significance, but that is now noted for 
what it was rather than for what it is. 
But Boston needn’t be a “has been”; it 
can still be a present power for right- 
eousness. It needn’t be solely historical; 
it can yet be prophetic again. 
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Let us name briefly five major and 
fundamental needs. 

The first is cited as a repetition from 
this pulpit. Boston needs a metropoli- 
tan self-consciousness and a metropoli- 
tan government. It is utter folly for 
men to believe that a city is not depen- 
dent upon its suburbs, or its suburbs 
upon the city. 

And in the second place, Boston needs 
a pretty thorough political houseclean- 
ing. We must be frank about this; it 
won't do any good to be otherwise. What 
is known today as political Boston is a 
disgrace to the Commonwealth and to 
the nation, and it is about as inconsistent 
with the high standard of the semi-public 
institutions for which we are noted, Har- 
vard and M. I. T. and the Art Museum 
and the Symphony Orchestra and the 
Massachusetts General and so on, as 
darkness is with light or ignorance with 
knowledge or evil with good. The cul- 
tural level of Boston is still in many re- 
spects very high, but the political level is 
shamefully low. And condoning and 
compromising isn’t going to get us any- 
where. This all seems almost too self- 
evident to mention, and yet the people 
are doing little about it. I am not blam- 
ing a particular party either, because 
again and again Republicans in Boston 
and in Massachusetts outside of Boston 
have played into the hands of the Boston 
Democrats in power, and are guilty as 
corespondents in the crime. 

Boston, for some time, has been ridden 
and ransacked by conscienceless men. 
Some of them have been ambitious for 
Boston in their way, and have been 
charitable with their friends, but in 
destroying the moral and ethical fiber of 
the city they have undermined it eco- 
nomically and every other way. And 
the state has allowed this. The state 
government also is to blame. Boston 
will not recover until honest men are 
given the reins of government, or until 


the newspapers and the banks and the 
Chamber of Commerce and the labor 
unions and the churches and the people 
resist the enticing offers and the sweet- 
sounding phrases of the demagogues. 
We could name extremely important 
projects at this moment which are being 
jeopardized in this city because of the 
selfishness and small-mindedness of the 
politicians. 

And then again, Boston needs self- 
confidence, or at least the right-minded 
element of this whole metropolitan area 
needs self-confidence. It needs the posi- 
tive and constructive attitude. It must 
stop talking in a defeatist way, and must 
reafirm its genius and ingenuity. It 
needs to believe in itself. A man is lost 
only when he loses faith in himself. And 
a city likewise is finally bankrupt or 
beaten only when its hope is gone. There 
is a lot of pessimism abroad in the world 
today, and a good share of it here in this 
community. And it itself is the worst 
enemy of progress. There is no reason 
in the world why, with the will to suc- 
ceed, Boston shouldn’t excel as much in 
the last half of the twentieth century as 
it did in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. It has the potentialities to be- 
come again a cultural center of the na- 
tions. And it might again rank among 
the finest of all the moral and spiritual 
communities on the face of the earth. 

One hears reasons why Boston and 
New England are not likely to “come 
back” as they say, but there are as many 
reasons that could be cited why Boston 
and New England are likely to “come 
back.” But aside from this, is it not 
pertinent to ask what the circumstances 
were that were so favorable here in 1620 
and 1630 and in 1775 and 1776? Cir- 
cumstances aren’t all that count, favor- 
able or unfavorable. The character and 
calibre of people count far more. Bos- 
ton needs self-confidence and the will to 
be something more than a historical 
shrine. 

Fourthly, Boston needs a greater unity 
among its diverse groups, as every city 
needs a greater unity. 

The roughly thirty-nine per cent Cath- 
olics and twenty-one per cent Protestants 
and seven per cent Jews have no official 
dealings with each other, and are woe- 
fully ignorant of each other. Unofficially 
their laymen cooperate through such or- 
ganizations as the Massachusetts Com- 
mittee of Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews, but if the city would really prosper, 
we must overcome the barriers that sepa- 
rate these groups ecclesiastically. There 
is something wrong with a democracy in 
which, for example, Catholic priests and 
Protestant ministers can never sit down 
at a table together, or there is something 
wrong with the churches. 


In this same Metropolitan area there 
are over four hundred thousand resi- 
dents of foreign birth; ninety thousand 
Canadians, sixty-seven thousand Italians, 
sixty-five thousand Irish, forty-seven 
thousand Russians, and so on. But these 
newcomers among us are not nearly as 
well assimilated as they should be. We 
have all come here very recently in the 
history of the race—all but a few Indians 
—and there is ample justification as well 
as need for recognition of our common 
citizenship. What difference does it 
make whether our name is Saltonstall or 
Campbell or Piemonte or Kennedy or 
Koussevitsky, as long as we live by 


American standards and ideals? Boston. 
needs a profounder unity amidst its © 


diversity of peoples. 

Boston needs a genuine revival of the 
spirit, a deepened understanding on the 
part of the leaders of the community, of 
the personal element in religion and of 
the values of religion. We need to fortify 
the religious fabric of this city, as it has 
been fortified in the past, before it is 
too late. Our philanthropy and our 
education will soon die out unless the 
religious motivation behind them is 
quickened and strengthened. Many 
members of the traditionally most dis- 
tinguished group in our community are 
doing little or nothing today to insure 
the future religious undergirding of our 
society. Not long ago an eminent citizen 
of Boston said that he could do very 
little financially for his church because 
the hospitals require so much help now- 
adays. Abraham Lincoln was never 
charged with being unduly ecclesiasti- 
cally-minded, but you will remember 
that as he was sitting in the rear of a 
New York church one Sunday morning 
during the Civil War, when it was an- 
nounced from the pulpit that services 
would be discontinued that week as the 
church had been requisitioned for hos- 
pital use, he stood up and identified him- 
self And countermanded the order, and 
said, “We cannot get along without our 
churches.” Some of our most prominent 
families and most prominent citizens 
need to heed this counsel that Lincoln 
gave. Boston needs a moral and spirit- 
ual rebirth as the basis of its charity, its 
learning, its statesmanship. 

These needs that we have mentioned, 
I believe, must be met: for a metropoli- 
tan consciousness and government, for 
self-confidence in the community, and 
among its right-minded people, for a 
thorough political housecleaning, for a 
workable and democratic unity among 
its varied groups, and for a spiritual and 
moral rebirth in the hearts of its citizens 
—these needs must be met, as funda- 
mental to all others, if Boston would 
even turn in the direction of the ideal of 


the City of God. 


THE CHURCH OF THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


Toward Christmastide of Pesee 


The nativity of Jesus still excites the 
imagination of the world. Attended with 
legends, mingled with early Germanic 
traditions 
Christian teaching, Christmas arouses 
anticipation of its coming and regret 
at its going as no other festival 
or holiday. The day is celebrated 
alike by travelers in the desert, by 
sailors at sea, by lumbermen deep 
in northern forests, by tourists in 
the tropics, by those who dig in mines 
and those who sit in banking houses, by 
those who buy in the market-place and 
by those who sell, by the President in 
the White House and by rulers in vir- 
tually every land, by the family in its 
cottage, tenement or mansion with their 
children crowning the joy, by Protestant 
and Catholic people preferring no 


entirely apart from the 


religious denomination. 
Christmas! 

That will be so, even in this world! 
Christmas is the season in which love 
We know there 
is so much that in ordinary times is of 
Indeed, there has been 
in these days such a feeling of hate that, 
if persisted in, there can be only disas- 


Everywhere 


casts out fear and hate. 


another spirit. 


trous, destructive war. 

While the Christmas that we shall en- 
joy is in large part out of this world, 
it is also in the world. Every one of us 
knows that there is no peace so long as 
there is, for example, a propagation of 
enmity against a people and country, 
and against ourselves. There is this 
unlovely spirit in the inquisitorial ac- 
tions against the God-given liberty and 
democratically guaranteed rights of the 
person. The spirit even makes shame- 
ful divisions in the institutions of reli- 
gion, and within singlé denominations. 


Only love can bind together 


There is here in our land the superior 
and shunning attitude toward a race that 
feels its oppression at the hands of men 
whose difference is that their skin is 
white while the other is black. It has 
been said by one of the latter, “Only 
hate, the negative force, can separate 
white and black; only love, the positive 
force, can bind them together.” It is 


this love, as we know so well at Christ- 
mas, that will overcome the world by its 
power to bind us all into one. _ 
Especially is it true in the councils 
of the many nations, as they wrestle for 
the peace of the world. Through the 
loud noises of debate we are likely to 
be thinking that there is no desire for 
peace. In the two apparent kinds of 
government and administration each con- 
tending for itself, there is not much 
promise of one world. But there is 
something larger for us to remember, 
and we do so on the threshold of the 
Christmas in the year of grace, 1947. 


War no longer legitimate 


Let us know and keep it in our hearts: 
the whole of our civilization, East and 
West, North and South, is today grap- 
pling with the problem of peace. There 
is no power that is today upholding the 
legitimacy of war. One cannot say that 
every government is strong in its deter- 
mination that there shall be no conflict; 
but it is a fact that war is not regarded 
anywhere today as a normal, proper and 
even righteous way for the attainment 
of what were deemed the rights of a 
nation. 


It is always important for us to keep 
in mind that there is the nation and 
there are people, the individuals, who 
compose the nation and yet are really 
other than the nation, as well. It is the 
people, you and I and everyone, who 
are the nation and the world. It is each 
of us and not an impersonal fabric 
called the state who must make the 
peace. 

One person, typical of humanity, 
was hailed as the Prince of Peace, and 
is to this day. He was and is exalted 
as none other in history because the 
center and soul of his being is Love. 
His great interpreter wrote that love 
never faileth. That is perfectly true. 
Where love is, there is peace. In the 
Christmastide we shall be bringing this 
love to the altar of our lives; in the fel- 
lowship of our kindred minds and 
hearts which is the church, we will re- 
member what that unknown father of the 
second century wrote to Diognetus: “It is 
the illustrious position of the church to 
hold the world together.” 


ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


If your community lacks a Unitarian church, the 
Larger Fellowship will provide you with a regular 
ministry. Write. to Dr. Dieffenbach, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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Sister-Churech Plan Launched 


The time has come for American Uni- 
tarians to come to the rescue of their 
brethren in Europe. The beautiful old 
words “Fellowship is life, and lack of 
fellowship is death,’ have taken on a 
grimly literal significance so far as our 
relationship with Europeans is con- 
cerned. If we will now extend to them 
the open hand of fellowship out of our 
abundance, they can live. If we will not, 
they must die. 

In order to establish a Fellowship of 
Giving from American to European Uni- 
tarians, the Committee of World 
Churches of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation has decided to re-establish 
the Sister Church relationship between 
American Unitarian Churches and Eu- 
ropean Unitarian Churches. 

The 1947 “Sister-Church” scheme fol- 
lows in the foot-steps of an earlier “Sis- 
ter-Church” plan dating back to the 
years immediately after World War I 
when over a hundred American Uni- 
tarian parishes “adopted” a similar 
number of Unitarian churches in Tran- 
sylvania and helped them to tide over a 
period of especially acute need. This 
plan, with the full assent of the General 


Conference recently held in Washington, 
is now being revived on a broadened 
scope; however, our American Unitarian 
churches will be “adopting” Unitarian 
and other liberal groups not only in 
Transylvania, but also in other lands, 


such as England, Czechoslovakia, Poland 


and elsewhere. 

However, in the present extremely 
complex world situation even the tech- 
nicalities concerned with getting help 
fastest where it is needed “mostest” by 
our fellow-Unitarians in Europe is no 
simple matter and is one which is at 
present being carefully worked out by 
the Department of World Churches in 
cooperation with the Unitarian Service 
Committee. 

This is therefore simply to serve 
notice on the Unitarian brotherhood in 
this land of ours that within the coming 
weeks you will be hearing directly from 
the Department of the World Churches 
as to what you can do to see that good 
is done to our own brethren now in dire 
need. 

“Does this mean nothing to you, all ye 
who pass by?” 


—_——— 


Short Takes 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. Payson Miller, Hart- 


ford, chairman of the Committee of the 
Institute on The Church and World Or- 
der, conducted meetings held recently 
at the Center Congregational Church, 
New Britain, Conn. ... . GROUND- 
BREAKING: Rev. Hurley Begun, minis- 
ter in Colorado Springs, and president 
of the school board of Roswell, Colo., 
turned the first spadeful of earth re- 
cently which marked the beginning of 
the construction of the new Roswell Ele- 
mentary School. 


CALLS: Rev. James Allen has been 
called as minister in Dighton, Mass.,... 
Rev. J. Harold Hadley has been called 
to the church in Hudson, Mass. .. . The 
Newton Centre, Mass., society has called 
Rev. Orrin L. Kosmo. . . . Rev. Philip 
Schug has received a call to Lincoln, 
Nebr.,.. . . Rev. Harry B. Scholefield 
has been called to the First Unitarian 
Church of Philadelphia. . . . Rev. Fred 
H. Miller has received a call to Brattle- 
boro, Vt., ... A call to Marblehead, 
Mass., has been accepted by Rev. W. 
Hollis Tegarden who will leave his pres- 
ent assignment at Ashby, Mass., the first 
of the year. 


INSTALLATIONS: Rev. Ernest Som- 
merfield was installed in Springfield, 
Mass., on Nov. 12... . . Rev. Robert 
Withington was installed in Billerica, 
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Mass. on Nov. 9. . . . The Unitarian 
Fellowship of Arlington, Va., installed 
the Rev. Gilbert A. Phillips as minister 
on October 26th, when the installation 
sermon was given by Rev. A. Powell 
Davies. 


COMMISSION ON PLANNING AND 
REVIEW: Pursuant to the action taken 
by the General Conference in Washing- 
ton, the Executive Committee of the 
A. U. A. has requested the Commission 
on Planning and Review to edit the text 
of the 24-page report for publication by 
the Association. The presentation of 
the report by Laurence C. Staples, chair- 
man of the Commission, was one of the 
significant events of the Conference and 
was warmly appreciated by all the 
delegates. 


AUA FILES BRIEF 
WITH U. S. SUPREME COURT 


The American’ Unitarian Association 
has filed a brief with the U. S. Supreme 
Court as amicus curiae in the McCollum 
Case which was brought in Illinois. The 
case involves the question of released 
time for religious education in public 
schools. In this brief the Association 
states that “it has an interest in the 
above-entitled proceedings by reason of 
the nature of the questions involved, the 
absolute separation of Church and 
State being one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of Unitarianism.” 


Net profit: $1,707 
SPRINGFIELD TASTES SUCCESS: 
Daring, imagination, ingenuity and tre- 
mendous cooperation went into a proj- 
ect sponsored at the Eastern States Ex- 
position in Springfield, Mass., by the 
Unitarian church there—and the profits 
of the week’s work amounted to $1,707. 
Mrs. David Rappaport tells the story of 
how the church rented space on the 
grounds ($500 for the week); how 15 
people each day worked in three shifts 
to man the home-made food project; 
how the young men of the church did 
the carpentry work—frame for the tent, 
counters, rustic fence—and how the sex- 
ton slept in the tent every night, despite 
rain, dust storm and much physical de- 
privation. The Laymen’s League had 
dreamed up the idea, but the whole 
church put it over. Thousands at the 
fair naturally got hungry with their 
sight-seeing; and then they heard the 
voice of the sexton, “Come and get it! 
It’s home-made!” - Three hundred pies 
were baked in the church kitchen and 
sold over the counter at the exposition; 
nearly a thousand doughnuts were pro- 
duced in the same place; hash, fish 
chowder, stew—every day the church 
kitchen had its busting crew at work at 
the stoves, and your correspondent’s 
mouth is watering like mad if anyone 
cares. “The customers acted as if they’d 
never had home-cooked food before,” 
the report states. A dust storm blew 
dirt into the mustard on one day, to be 
followed by pouring rain the next, but 
everyone remained good natured—and 
hungry. Much credit is given to Mrs. 
Charles Bacon for her managerial help. 
“The best thing that came of the project 
was a wonderful feeling of good will to- 
ward each other, a feeling that comes 
when a group of people work together 
toward a common goal.” Totals finally 
showed receipts of $4,020 and expenses 
of $2,313—leaving the church with a 
nice profit, to mention only the material 
reward. 


Classified Advertising 


ae ee eee 
ORGANIST AVAILABLE: Church and concert 
organist and choirmaster (mixed voices) ; long ex-— 
periens with representative New England churches. 
upil of Wallace Goodrich and Joseph Bonnet 
(Paris). Locality desired: Boston; near suburb; 
or 40 mile radius. Write, Homer puGrey: New 
England Conservatory, Boston i; ass. Home 
tel.— Com, 3574. d 


Appeal Gets Off to Running Start 


UNITARIAN CHURCHES are again meeting and oversubscribing their suggested shares 
for the United Unitarian Appeal, once more setting the familiar pattern of staunch 


loyalty to the fund the Memphis Press-Scimitar correctly calls “the community , 
chest of all Unitarian churches in the United States.” 


The record shows that within 


a few days from the opening of this year’s campaign, the Wilton Centre, (N. H.) 
Unitarian Church had reached one hundred per cent of its share, the Moline, (IIl.) 
church had done likewise; and the Unitarian Church of Genesco (Ill.) had exceeded 


the quota by twenty-five per cent. 

Everywhere the General Alliance and 
the Laymen’s League were giving the 
Appeal strong support, and many local 
churches were putting on, or planning, 
special money-raising events to meet 
their shares. At the Appeal headquar- 
ters in Boston, where results are tabu- 
lated, optimism was in the air. “No 
Appeal ever got off to a better start,” a 
spokesman asserted. 


The most intense enthusiasm was 
greeting Executive Director John B. 
Fisher of the Appeal as he recently made 
the circuit of the great Southwest. 
Typical was the feeling in Oklahoma 
City, where a report explained, “John 
Fisher left here Monday for Dallas with 
over a thousand dollars in cash and 
pledges. . . . Our Board and our people 
have a new understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the United Unitarian Appeal.” 


Short Takes 
CONFERENCES: Unitarian conference 


committees have been active this fall and 
a great many conferences have been held 
in New England with a few reported 
elsewhere. . . . Some 200 delegates at- 
tended the Fall Conference of Unitarian 
Churches in Worcester County, Mass., on 
October 9. Rev. Edward J. Manning of 
the host church presided over a panel 
discussion on Theism and Humanism 
. ... The Maine Unitarian Association 
held its 83rd Annual Conference in the 
Sanford Unitarian Church October 4 and 
5 on A Modern Church in a Modern 
Society .. . . The Mohawk Valley Con- 
ference was at the Syracuse Unitarian 
Church in New York, October 25-26. 
Discussion groups were led by Mr. 
Grover Lapp, Rev. Dale DeWitt and Rev. 
David Williams. Dr. Conrad R. Moehl- 
man of Rochester was the Conference 
speaker. His sermon was on “The Sepa- 
ration of Church and State.” .... Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley delivered the ser- 
mon “Can Unitarians Still Lead?” at 
the Fall Meeting of the Norfolk-Suffolk 
Conference in Bulfinch Place Chapel, 
Boston, on October 26... . The Unita- 
rian Church of Rockland, Maine, was 
host for the Plymouth and Bay Confer- 
ence on October 30. Dr. Arthur T. 
Lyman spoke on “Education and Crime.” 
.... The annual meeting of the Joseph 
Priestley Conference and the Joseph 
Priestley Association Alliance was held 
in Lancaster, Pa., on November 5 and 
es Sa The Metropolitan Conference 
met October 20 at All Souls Unitarian 
Church at New York City. The program 
subject was “Making the Wheels of Uni- 
tarian Churches Go Round.” Speakers 
were: Rey. Gerald F. Weary; Rev. Pay- 
son Miller; Rev. Dale DeWitt and Rev. 
John G. Mackinnon. The South Mid- 


dlesex Conference was held Novem- 
ber 2, at the Unitarian Society of Welles- 
ley Hills, Massachusetts . . . The 158th 
session of North Middlesex Congrega- 
tional Conference of Unitarian and other 
liberal Christian churches met on Oc- 
tober 26th at All Souls Church, Lowell. 
Donald Priest was the president. New 
officers elected for the coming year are 
Charles E. Eames, President; Rev. 
Simeon E. Cozard and Mrs. James A. 
Patch, Carlisle, vice-presidents; Rev. 
Grant F. Haskell, Littleton, secretary, 
Roscoe C. Turner, Tyngsboro, treasurer, 
and Fisher Buckshorn, Westfield, and 
Mrs. William Greig, Chelmsford, direc- 
tors... . The plan to present a church- 
manship Institute to the Universalist and 
Unitarian people in Vermont and Quebec 
has become a successful accomplishment. 
Under the leadership of the new Execu- 
tive Minister, Carl Henry Voss of Rut- 
land, and the Board of Trustees under 
the chairmanship of the Rev. Fenwick 
L. Leavitt, Jr., of Barre, such a confer- 
ence was held at North Hatley, Quebec, 
on June 16-20. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE: 
Two hundred members of the New 
Hampshire Conference met at the Con- 
cord Unitarian Church parish house in 
October. Round-table discussions, busi- 
ness meetings and a talk by Rev. Whit- 
ney S. K. Yeaple, D.D., executive secre- 
tary of the New Hampshire Council of 
Churches and Religious Education, were 
features of the two day conference. 
RESOLVED AND PASSED: The Board 
of Directors of the Western Unitarian 
Conference recorded its appreciation for 
the 30 years which Dr. Charles E. Snyder 
served in the area of the Western Con- 
ference by a resolution which was passed 
unanimously in September and _incor- 
porated in the minutes. 


ie 


Robert G. Hooke, President of the Board 
of Trustees of the Montclair, N. J., 
Church cutting the cake in the 50th An- 
niversary celebration of the church on 
Oct. 28. The celebration was climaxed 
by a service of re-dedication in which 
representatives of the fellowship and 
community expressed gratitude for the 
contribution made by the church to 
Montclair. Rev. Norman Fletcher is 
minister. 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRA- 
TIONS: The men of “Concord, Lexing- 
ion and Weston, Second Precinct” met 
on August 18, 1747, and “mutually 
agreed to endeavor to be embodied into 
a distinct church.” Two days later the 
church was formally established. The 
200th anniversary of the establishment 
of the First Parish was celebrated re- 
cently in Lincoln, Mass. . . . The 100th 
anniversary of the organization of the 
Church of Our Father in Newburgh, 
N. Y., was celebrated after records were 
discovered which suddenly jumped the 
supposed age of the church from 80 
years to 100 years. Rededication serv- 
ices were also held... . Another centen- 
nial celebration was held for the First 
Parish Unitarian Church in Lexington, 
Mass. . . . The First Unitarian Church 
in Lawrence, Mass., also conducted a 
100th anniversary program to mark its 
founding: 
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All Souls’ Church of Washington, D. C., which is filled to overflowing Sunday 
after Sunday, has founded a “sister” church in nearby Arlington, Va. Pres- 
ent at the recent service of installation of Rev. Gilbert A. Phillips as minister 
of the Arlington Church were, left to right, front row: Revs. Irving W. Stultz, 
Gilbert A. Phillips, A. Powell Davies, John G. MacKinnon; back row: Revs. 
Marvin Palmerlee, Paul Hunter and Berwyn Jones, Captain William N. Mans- 
field, Mr. George A. Collier, Rev. Max Daskam and Mr. Laurence Staples. 


‘Advance’: a random selection 


At the First Unitarian Church of Chi- 
cago (Rev. Leslie Pennington), it was 
reported, “A. new interest in our free 
faith and a new vitality is spreading 
through our fellowship and work in this 
community. The opening sessions of 
our religious education program last 
Sunday brought the enrollment of 112 
children, and so many parents are mak- 
ing inquiry about the possibilities of 
enrolling their children that, even with 
the use of John Woolman Hall and the 
choir room, we are already seeking more 
space and additional members for our 
teaching staff.” 

At Fort Wayne, Ind., where the legal 
membership is only eighty-seven and 
where the surrounding community is 
powerfully orthodox, the Unitarian 
church under the leadership of Rev. 
Aron Gilmartin has signed a contract 
with a new radio station for thirteen 
Sunday broadcasts. The church is regu- 
larly using newspaper advertising and 
publishes a weekly newspaper as well as 
one sermon a month. Recently the 
newsletter urged, “We suggest: if you 
want a seat, come early.” 

At the Unitarian Church of Hollis, 
N. Y. (Rev. Vincent B. Silliman) , church 
attendance during October 1947 was the 
largest October attendance on record: 
Here, as in many other Unitarian 
churches, there is a regular clothing col- 
lection supporting the work of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. 

In Columbus, Ohio (Rev. Frank 
Ricker), members of the church school 
were recently requested not to “invite 
any more of your friends (Seniors ex- 
cepted) to come to church school with 
you for a few weeks. Until we can fix 
up more rooms and get more chairs 
and tables and shelves and books and 
teachers we just can’t take care of any 
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more children. .. .” 


In Waltham, where Rev. Dilworth 
Lupton took up his duties as minister 
this fall, the church school enrollment 
85) 303... Sine. 


At Indianapolis (Rev. E. Burdette 
Backus), where radio and special coms 
mittees are combined for persuasive and 
regular church’ promotion the weekly 
newsletter recently reported, “During the 
past season, 479 visitors to the church 
signed the guest register. Of these, 152 
were contacted by telephone to extend 
further ‘hospitality if they so desired. 
Letters were written to 211 others ex- 
pressing our pleasure in having had 
them as guests and inviting them to 
return.” 

The Dallas, Tex., weekly newsletter 
(Rev. Robert Raible) announced that 
average church attendance this year was 
118 as compared to last year’s 101. Like 
many other Unitarian churches, the 
Dallas group supports a local “book- 
shop” with a regular literature chairman. 


In Hartford (Rev. Payson Miller) 
the newsletter pointed out, “Attendance 
this September was fifteen per cent 
higher than last September. Although 
not all visitors have signed our guest 
book they have already filled several 
pages. Last year the most notable in- 
crease was in the number of young mar- 
ried couples; this year the most notable 
change seems to be in the number of 
young unmarried men and women who 
are coming in.” 

The October 9 issue of the weekly 
Lance of Fairhaven (Rev. Horace F. 
Westwood), featured this: “CHURCH 
SCHOOL BREAKS RECORD! It was a thrill 
Sunday morning to attend the opening 
of the Sunday School — 235 pupils, 
teachers and officers. . . .” 


TRUST FUND: Under the terms of the 
will of the late Miss Harriet L. Ross, of 
Worcester, the First Parish Church (Uni- 
tarian) of Sterling benefits by a gift of 
the residue of her estate, in the amount 
of $50,000, plus a specific bequest of 
$5,000. .. . VICE CHAIRMAN: . Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot was Vice Chairman of 
the Boston Sponsoring Committee for 
the 1947 Institute on Religion and the 
United Nations and 32nd Annual Meet- 
ing of the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship through the Churches 
(American Council) in cooperation 
with the Church Peace Union which met 
in Boston on November 14, 15 and 16. 


.. . DECORATED: Rev. Georg J. M. 


Walen, minister of the Nora Free Chris- . 
tian Church, was presented with the 
Liberty Cross of King Haakon VII by 
the Consul General of Norway. This 
honor was bestowed in recognition for 
his writings during the war and for his 
efforts in collecting food and clothing 
for Norway. ; 


NEW OFFICE: The Executive Commit- 
tee of the First Unitarian Church, 
Miami, created the office of Executive 
Secretary of the Church, and Helen F. 
Williams, director of religious education, 
will assume the duties of this new full- 
time position. . MAN OF THE 
YEAR: The Rev. William Safford Jones, 
pastor emeritus of the South Parish, 
Portsmouth, N. H., was named ‘Man of 
the Year” by the Portsmouth Zionist 
district as “the Christian who has done 
the most for the advancement of Zion- 
ism.” 


SUCCESS: When Dr. George Patterson, 
Boston, was unable to accept the duties 
as minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Lynchburg, Va., church members suc- 
ceeded in finding a group of representa- 
tive leaders to preach throughout the 
year. The General Alliance has con- 
tinued its work, and the clothing collec- 
tion is operating without interruption. 


PASSING: It is with deep regret that 
we learn of the death on Nov. Ist of 
Mrs. Ethelred Brown, wife of the minis- 
ter of the Harlem Unitarian Church 
Funeral services were conducted by Rev. 
Laurance I. Neale at All Souls Unitarian 
Church. 


INTER-FAITH PRESENTATION: The 
First Unitarian Church of Columbus, 
Ohio, presented a candelabra used dur- 
ing the Jewish Chanukah celebration in 
December, to the Ohio State University 
Hillel Foundation during an interfaith — 
service in the Hillel Auditorium. The 
eift was a token of thanks from the Uni- 
tarian student and community congre- 
gations for the use of the Foundation’s 
facilities while the Unitarian church was 
being built last year. 


ONE IN SIXTY: Approximately one 
out of sixty Unitarians in the United 
States belongs to the Worcester, Mass., 
parish, according to the latest census 
which shows the legal membership 
of the Worcester Unitarian Church as 
1,452. In terms of “parish churches” the 
Worcester organization is thought to be 
the largest in the Unitarian denomina- 
tion on this continent. Of course, Com- 
munity Church in New York and the 
Peoples Church in Chicago are both 
larger, but they are not considered 
“parish churches” in the same sense 
that the Worcester church is. 


MUSIC EVERYWHERE: One of the 
busiest musicians in Buffalo is Arnold 
Cornelissen, musical director of the First 
Unitarian Church. The composer-con- 
ductor also directs the Guido Chorus, 
the Chopin Singing Society, the Buffalo 
Choral Club, the Niagara Frontier Male 
Chorus at Niagara Falls and the Canisius 
College Glee Club. Each organization 
is planning a public performance for 
the coming season. . . . WOMAN 
PIONEER: Dr. Martha M. Eliot, sister 
of Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of 
the AUA, was recenty inaugurated as 
president of the American Public Health 
Association in Atlantic City. Dr. Martha 
Eliot is the first woman selected to head 
the organization of public health 
officials. 


QUICK RECOVERY: German ter- 
ritories transferred to Poland at the 
end of the war are being brought to 
full productivity in remarkable fashion, 
according to word received from 
Dorothea Jones, Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee Director for Poland. Rejecting 
the German claim that Poland would 
not be able to bring these lands to full 
productivity “even in 30 years,” Miss 
Jones cited as an example the high rate 
of production of agricultural produce 
on a transferred estate, despite the fact 
that buildings and equipment were com- 


pletely destroyed when the project was. 


begun a year ago... . WORLD TOUR 
VIA BOOKS: The Louise Irwin read- 
ing and discussion group of the Church 
of All Souls, New York City, has 
adopted for its year’s program “Un- 
derstanding Our World Neighbors 
Through Their Literature.” Each month 
will be devoted to the study and discus- 
sion of literature from a different coun- 


try. 


RADIO: On October 5 John W. 
Brigham of Sioux City began a series 
of 13 radio talks entitled: “Footnotes for 
Living,” on KTRI.... SEMINAR: A 
World Order Institute and Adult Educa- 


tion and Social Relations Seminar was 


‘ 


, 


concluded at the First Unitarian Church, 
Pittsburg, November 15-16. 


Principals in Chanukah Menorah presentation to Ohio State University Bnai 


B’rith by the First Unitarian Church. Left to right: Susan Arne, local presi- 
dent of American Unitarian Youth; Milton Klein, president of the church; 
Rev. Francis Ricker; Rabbi Kaplan and Harry Rubinstein, president of Hillel. 
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HE DOESN’T WANT MONEY. Elmer 
C. Dunkelberg is the lay minister of 
the church which is farthest south of 
any Western Hemisphere Unitarian 
church. He used to be a member of the 
Church of the Larger Fellowship; but 
he became so excited about the basic 
Unitarian ideas that he could not rest 
content until he had recruited a church 
by his own efforts. In August there 
were 21 members, each one, in Mr. Dun- 
kelberg’s own words, “a missionary.” 
“We don’t want money, and we don’t 


‘want anything from the States but this 


—names!” said Mr. Dunkelberg when 
he visited the Geneva Conference this 
summer. “It’s mighty hard to find pros- 
pects where we live because the place 
is an Army installation, and there aren’t 
any street names and numbers. But if 
we had names and postal addresses of 
prospects, then we could reach them. 
What we have in mind sometime soon 
is a liberal invasion of Latin America. 
But first we have to go gather our 
strength. Won’t you ask your readers to 
send us names of any people they know 
of in the Canal Zone?” If you can help, 
your letter should be addressed to Mr. 
E. C. Dunkelberg, P. O. Box 323, Balboa 
Heights, Canal Zone. 


. . . BY LEAPS AND BOUNDS: Mem- 
bership has doubled within the past year 
at the North Shore Unitarian church of 
Roslyn, N. Y., declared the minister, 
Rev. Gerald F. Weary recently. The 
rapid growth has made expansion of 
church and school quarters necessary 
and a special building committee is 
studying plans for enlarging facilities. 


COUNSELOR: Mrs. Dilworth Lupton, 


wife of the miaister of the Waltham, 
Mass., Unitarian church, had an article 
published in Hospitals Magazine describ- 
ing her recent work in conducting an 
experiment at University Hospitals, 
Cleveland. She has served as admin- 
istrative counselor—an “ambassador” 
from the director of the hospital to the 
patients. 


LECTURER: Rev. Frank O. Holmes, 
minister of the Unitarian church in Con- 
cord, N. H., and associate regional di- 
rector for New Hampshire, has been 
selected to deliver the Minns Lectures 
this month. These lectureships are 
among the highest honors within Unitar- 
ianism, and are given twice each year 
at the First Church in Boston. Theme 
of the present series is “Unitarians as 
Members of a Worshiping Community.” 
Individual lectures are: “On Being a 
Church,” Dec. 4; “Our Concern for 
Theology,” Dec. 11, and “Our Tradi- 
tion and Source of Worship,” Dec. 18— 
all at 4 p. m. 


APPOINTMENT: Rev. Merrill Otis 
Bates, minister of the Grosse Pointe 
Unitarian Church, organizer and chair- 
man of the original “Committee to 
Maintain the Separation of Church and 
State” formed in Detroit in 1942, has 
been appointed to the National Commit- 
tee on Church-State Separation which 
grew out of meetings held in Washing- 
ton, October 13. 


NEGRO WEEKLY: A recent issue of 
the Pittsburgh Courier, largest nation- 
wide Negro weekly, carries accounts of 
three Unitarian ministers who are mak- 
ing notable advances in race relations. 
These Unitarians are: Rev. Aron S. Gil- 
martin, minister of the Fort Wayne 
Unitarian Church; Rev. Homer A. Jack, 
executive secretary, Chicago Council 
Against Racial and Religious Discrimi- 
nation; ‘and Rev. Clifford H. Vessey, 
minister of White Plains Community 


Church, White Plains, N. Y. 
INSTALLATIONS: Mr. Alfred S. Cole 


was installed as minister in Woburn, 
Mass., October 19th. Professor J. A. C. 
F. Aver spoke at the installation and Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot spoke at a reception 
given October 22nd by his family and 
the Parish Committee. .... RADIO: 
Rev. Robert W. Lawson of The North 
Side Unitarian Church, Pittsburg, deliv- 
ered a radio address on Station KDKA 
on November 2. 
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Mobilize Against 
Maine Fire 

“Ellsworth opens its heart to homeless 
of Bar Harbor,” ran the headlines in the 
October 24th Boston Herald. The five 
churches of Ellsworth played a major 
part in giving precious aid to destitute 
refugees and fire fighters of Mount 
Desert Island, Maine, when uncontrolled 
fires swept that area. The reports which 
have been received of the heroic part 
played by the Unitarian Church at Ells- 
worth are a tribute to Rev. Reuel W. 


Beach, the Women’s Alliance and other 
members of the congregation. 


Mrs. Fred W. Beal, president of the 
Women’s Alliance, assembled a group 
at the church at the request of the Red 
Cross in order to prepare food to be sent 
across to Mount Desert Island to feed 
fire fighters—year-round residents, sol- 
diers from nearby Dow Field and volun- 
teers from Ellsworth and other localities. 
A continuous process of cooking was 
maintained in the large and well adapted 
Unitarian church kitchen, where great 
quantities of stew and sandwiches were 
prepared. 

“We are fortunate,” said Rev. Beach, 
“in having a Women’s Alliance which 
has always been a tower of strength to 
the church, and which in this time of 
disaster is proving its capabilities in a 
way that is receiving unstinted praise.” 

As refugees—homeless people from 
the island and people who were evacu- 
ated from the danger zone—arrived in 
Ellsworth for shelter and care, thirty 
cots were set up at the church, and 
church members opened up their homes 
to those despairing but brave people. 


PROMOTE GENERAL WELFARE: At 
the Toledo Unitarian Church, the litera- 
ture table always carries a supply of the 
new publications of the Beacon Press 
for the convenience of members of the 
church. Profits are used to buy books 
on Unitarianism to be presented to the 


Public Library. 


RE-ELECTED: Rev. Philip M. Peturs- 
son, First Federated Church, Winnipeg, 
was recently re-elected to the Winnipeg 
School Board for a term of two years 
.... DIRECTOR: A new group, The 
National Citizens Council on Migrant 
Labor, hopes to win basic rights and 
welfare conditions for the country’s 
two and a half million migrant farm 
workers. Elected to the board of direc- 
tors lately was Rev. John K. Findly of 
the Unitarian Service Committee. 
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First Unitarian Church, 
Maine, where cots were set up for 
refugees of the Mt. Desert Island fire. 


‘ 


REBUILDING: A new $70,000 church 
building is planned by the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Sioux City, Iowa, to re- 
place the building which burned last 
July. The new building will have an 
exterior of progressive modern architec- 
ture... . The Building Fund for the new 
educational building of the Neighbor- 
hood Church, Pasadena, California, is 
rapidly approaching the goal of 


$50,000. 


BIRTHDAY 


(Continued from page 462) 


nothing that anyone could take from 
him except his life and even that was 
only the garment of his unconquerable 
spirit. He could and did say plainly 
what he thought, speaking sometimes 
like the ancient prophets with burning 
indignation, but because he had a sense 
of humor, bringing far more comfort to 
the dispossessed. For if incongruity is 
the real secret of humor, as we are some- 
times told, he was a master of it. The 
camel standing hopelessly before the eye 
of the needle, the man with a splinter in 
his eye trying to get a speck of dust out 
of the other fellow’s optic, the bursting 
barns of the man who wasn’t going to be 
there in the morning, the man with his 
lighted lamp all covered up with a 
bushel basket—these were all the kinds 
of frustration that made people laugh. 


We read them much too seriously. For 
they took off to perfection the pompous 
stuffed shirts who didn’t know what life 
was all about. He had this whimsical 
sense of paradox which looked at the 
under-dog and said, after all, see how 
much better off you are than fools like 
these. You’re not so busy filling barns 
that you can’t find God now, for your 
very poverty and suffering and weakness 


Ellsworth, 


bring you closer to Him than most 
people ever get. 

And along with this went an uncom- 
promising realism that saw things and 
people as they were. He wore no rosy 
spectacles and went around in no ro- 
mantic haze. He simply tried to tell 
people how to make the best of the tough 
situations that many of them faced, and 
he gave them courage by living as they 
had to live, making it seem exciting and 
worthwhile just to live courageously. 


But his courage was the courage of 
real strength and:not of desperation. 
Because it was based on inner power, 
his courage was, never rough or crude. 
but was often expressed in kindness and 
compassion toward those whom it was 
not popular to befriend. He was con- 
tinually criticized for associating with 
the lower elements in the community. 
And in some ways that was the criticism 
that irked him the most, for with all his 
sympathy for the suffering and the mis- 
guided he was tremendously stern about 
moral weakness, about triviality, about 
righteous people who fooled themselves. 
about chiselers, about people who had 
easy alibis, about people who simply 
didn’t face the needs of-the day, the 
human jobs that desperately needed 
doing. 

To people who were sincere he was 
always kind, with the kindness of a man 
who wasn’t afraid of consequences. Hav- 
ing no property and no security he 
wasn't afraid of losing either. On oc- 
casion his anger flamed to a white heat, 
as when he watched the traders in the 
Temple, or pictured a millstone about 
the neck of a man who hurt a little child. 

He may not have been sure as far 
ahead as the Gospels imply, that he was 
going to die, but he was well aware of 
the risks he took, and not afraid. When 
the crisis came, he met it with proud 
silence because what they did to his 
body couldn’t conquer his spirit. Watch 
him for a moment as he stands there 
before Pilate, silent and undaunted. 


Well, Christmas is a wonderful festi- 
val. But in these days beneath the tinsel 
and the lights and back of all the Christ- 
mas music there runs the awareness of 
the things we are facing in the months 
to come. We need the example of this 
man who faced hard things, who was at 
once courageous and kind, who found 
endless power in his own trust in God. 
We need the memory of his life lived in 
fearless opposition to all that was mean 
and selfish and hypocritical and disloyal, 
this man who triumphed over poverty 
and hatred and brutality by the shining 
and deathless power of an unconquered 
spirit. Through the deeper meaning of 
this Christmas season may God show the 
secret of that spirit to all people on the 
earth. 1 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal 


having 


gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards”’ 
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WILLIAM F. McGEE 


William F. MacGee was born in 
Waterloo, Iowa, January 21, 1881, and 
died at Santa Cruz, California, Novem- 
ber 1, 1947. 

After a year at the Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Albany, Oregon, in 1897, he en- 
tered St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo 
Park, California, from which he received 
the degrees of A.B., M.A., and later the 
D. D. In January, 1907, after complet- 
ing his work at the Seminary, he was 
ordained to the Catholic priesthood at 
Portland, Oregon. He served the Catho- 
lic Church until 1910, finally leaving it 
in 1911 to go into business. 

From 1936 to 1947 he served the Uni- 
tarian Church at Santa Cruz in Calli- 
fornia. The same integrity which neces- 
sitated his leaving the Catholic Church 
was felt throughout his life by those who 
came into association with him.” He was 
one of those whom we describe as “a 
rare spirit.” There was never a ques- 
tion of the liberalism of his spirit, 
whether in the field of religion, eco- 
nomics or politics. 


WALTER ALEXANDER TAYLOR 


Walter Alexander Taylor, a native of 
New Brunswick, was brought up in the 
Methodist Church in which he held two 
pastorates from 1885 to 1888. After 
graduating from Mt. Allison College in 
New Brunswick in 1885, he entered the 
Harvard Divinity School and received 
the degree of S. T. B. in 1891. 

At this time, he sought fellowship 
with the Unitarians and served the 
church in Jackson, Mich., from 1892 to 
1897. The next three years he was min- 
ister of Willow Place Chapel, Brooklyn, 
from which he resigned to accept the 
call to Jamestown, where he served for 
nine years. After two years as minister 
of the Bemis Point, New York Univer- 
salist Church, he was called, in 1921, to 
the church in Barneveld and remained 
its minister until he retired in 1936. 

By the quality of his personality, Mr. 
Taylor built himself deeply into the 
lives and affections of the people whom 
he served as parish minister. Mr. Taylor, 
born on December 12, 1864, died in his 
eighty-third year on October 6, 1947 at 
Bemis Point, N. Y. 


LEWIS CLINTON CARSON 


Rev. Lewis Clinton Carson died at his 
home in Pasadena, on April 8, 1947. 
Mr. Carson divided his life between 
teaching and the parish ministry. 


A graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan in 1892, he held also the degree of 
A.M. from the same University, and an 
A. M. and Ph. D. from Harvard. His 
teaching was at the University of 
Indiana and the State Teachers College 
in Santa Barbara. 


In the ministry, he served as assistant 
minister to the Second Church in Bos- 
ton for seven months in 1915, whence 


he was called to the Church of the 
Messiah in Montpelier, Vt. After four 
years here, he spent two more as minis- 
ter in Albany, and from 1921 to 1928, 
served the church in Santa Barbara. He 
resigned in order to go on the faculty of 
the State Teachers College. 


Born in Detroit on July 16, 1870, he 
is survived by his widow. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend A Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community lifraries: 


Supported by contributions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


HENRY R. SCOTT, President 

HAROLD G. ARNOLD 

CHARLES M. STYRON,  Vice-Presidents 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, _ Treasurer 

MISS SARAH N. WHITMAN, Executive Sec’y. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT 1. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 

RICHARD DAVISSON, Clerk 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


-. STAINED GLASS 
ay WINDOWS 


re aN MINIT TEGMORG:ss0< 


y UTA 16 ASHBURTON PLACE 


BOSTON 8 MASS: 


CHOIR GOWNS + VESTMENTS 

PULPIT ROBES - HANGINGS 

E}STOLES - EMBROIDERIES 

Communion Sets: Altar Ap- 

pointments + Altar Brass Goods 

NY 4 

| Jationa CHURCH GOODS 

= SUPPLY COMPANY 


ON REQUEST 821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D.D., minister. Sunday Service, 
11 a. m. Tuesday- Friday noon worship with ser- 
mons by guest preachers. Monday 12:10 half hour 
of organ music. Christmas Eve Candlelight Carol 
Service, 10:30 p. m. Christmas sas Service, 10:30: 
a.m. ALL ARE WELCOME 


BOSTON, MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts. 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Sundays: 
Church School, 9:45 a. m.; Adult Bible Class, 
9.45 a. m.; Church Service, 11 a. m.; Clarke Guild 
(high school age) (second and fourth Sundays), 
4:30 p. m.; Gannett Club (college age), 6 p. m.; 
Chapel Service, 8 p. m. Tuesdays: Organ Music, 
12:30; Adult Discussion Forum, 7:30 p. m. meet 
days: -Chapel Vesper Service, 5:30 m. 
CHRISTMAS EVE CAROL SERVICE, - p. m. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D.D., Minister. Sunday service, 11.15 
a.m. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Visit this 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. ALL SOULS’ 


CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: A. 
Powell Davies, D.D.; Arlington Minister, Rev. 
Gilbert A. Phillips. Sunday services: 11 a. m. 


Arlington Unitarian Fellowship, 8:15 p. m. School 
Church Office open daily 
Laurence C. Staples, 


of Religion 9:45 a. m. 
O62) stow OND. mi 
tive Director. 


Execu- 


The New Revised 
STANDARD TESTAMENT 


ean be ordered from 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield st., Boston 8, Mass. 

Will be sent immediately. In accordance 
with Bible Society Policy to provide all 
Scriptures at cost or at liberal discount, 
this Testament listed at $2.00 will be 
mailed postpaid at $1.70. 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
A Lrserat BoarDING ScHOOL 
For Boys 10 to 18 
For INFORMATION WRITE TO 


MITCHELL GRATWICK, HEApMASTE 


Hackiey Scuoor, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Hotel Bellevue 
On Beacon Gill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $3.75 up 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


THE ALLIANCE 


Miss Comins is the chairman of the Advisory Council of “The Alliance World.” 
As past president of the General Alliance, Miss Comins has been in close touch 
with women leaders the country over. She is convinced that Unitarian women 
must take an increasingly important role in religious, civic and international affairs. 


Woman Power 


Mobilized 


UNITARIAN WOMEN are saying that the world is their neighborhood and mankind 
is their family. In the growth of the good life, in the great primary task of build- 
ing in ourselves and in our children character whose growth and flowering will 


determine the nature of the world; in this task, small things grow into great things. _ 


We start with the smallest and an idea or an action produced by one person often 
becomes the wide-scale program of the many. 


The President of the General Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women, Mrs. George W. Pieksen of St. 
Louis, says in her letter of greeting to 
the membership, “There are twenty-two 
thousand Alliance women in the United 
States end Canada. In these times when 
one often feels so helpless individually, 
this group work by our women every- 
where can include each one of us and 
have great strength. The doing of it 
seems not only an opportunity but a 
compulsion.” 

One great objective of the present 
day is the religious development of lit- 
tle children. Several years ago, Mrs. 
Carol Hartwell, then Secretary of the 
General Alliance evolved an idea which 
had been growing in her mind. The 
result was the use in countless homes by 
young mothers of very little boys and 
girls, of I Experience Religion With My 
Child—a series of pamphlets, one for 
each month of the year. They began 
with the child’s response to his environ- 
ment and his religious questioning. To- 
day the latest in the series is ready, 
“That We May Have One World,” pre- 
pared by Rosamond Praeger, child ex- 
pert and member of our church in Syra- 
cuse. The youngest among us can thus 
become aware of his place in the great 
family of “One World.” 

The Unitarian church in Nashua, 
N. H., has an exquisite little chapel for 
kindergarten children. It is a small 
room which might have been a coat- 
room or a closet. It is transformed 
with light painted walls, soft velvet 
hangings behind the simple little altar 
table with its small candles. Little 
chairs stand in two sections on either 
side of a small center aisle and behind 
them to one side is a diminutive melo- 
deon which a child can play for the 
services of worship. This is beginning 
with the tiniest folk, what some churches 
can do on a larger scale and what Mil- 
ton, Mass., climaxes in the beautiful 
Children’s Church. 

If the spirit of religion is one day to 
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permeate our globe, the Alliance rightly 
recognizes that it must start in the 
youngest child. 

The world-wide implications of our 
faith animate us, the elders. Again, the 
movement really started in the indivi- 


dual members and branches. The World 


Fellowship Committee of the Alliance 


is the result of a demand for interna- 
tional work. Mrs. Russell P. Wise, 
Chairman, with her newly organized 
committee, its advisors who are con- 
versant with many countries and the 
official translator are busy establishing 
mutually strengthening relations with 
Unitarian and other liberal women 
around the world. They advise us to 
take seriously the resolve of the United 
Council of Church Women to “Talk 
faith” and to respond to the call to ac- 
tion that we discipline ourselves so our 
neighbors may thereby be the better off. 
Letters are exchanged with key women 
the world over. Programs and ideas 
will be exchanged. Each Alliance 
branch will have an opportunity to 
keep in touch with a woman’s group 
abroad, sending to it two-fold gifts; 
packages of material help and books 
which are so eagerly desired by the 
women of other countries to nourish and 
support their spirits. This is a two way 
project. We are learning how alike we 
are, and we on this side of the water 
are being strengthened by the courage 
and deeply moving faith and friendship 
exhibited in letters from abroad. 

A step toward effective action has 
been taken by the Executive Board 
of the General Alliance (for itself as a 
body but not for the branch member- 
ship) in joining the Women’s Action 
Committee for Lasting Peace, a non-par- 
tisan organization whose purpose as 
stated is “To unite American women to 
work for full participation by the United 
States in the United Nations in order to 
build a world peace and justice and law.” 
Member organizations include: Alumnae 
Association of Mills College, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, National 


Miss Margaret Kuhn 


Board of the Y. W. C. A., Girls Friendly 
Society of the U. S. A., Hadassah, Wom- 
en’s Division of the American Jewish 
Congress, Executive Boards of Episcopal 
Women’s Auxiliary and the Women’s 
Division of Methodist Board of Missions. 

Our means of communication through 
the spoken and printed word, is one 
source of our potential strength. The 
response of the branches to field work 
and to program material testifies to this 
fact. The Alliance World is an impor- 
tant instrument which will reflect not 
only the work experience of branches, 
but Unitarian opinion. The General Al- 
liance hails with satisfaction its new 
editor, Miss Margaret Kuhn, who is at- 
tached to our staff to be in charge of 
the production of new and helpful mate- 
rials. Miss Kuhn who was born in 
Buffalo, N. Y., and graduated from West- 
ern Reserve in Cleveland, comes most 
recently from Germantown, Pa., where 
her first acquaintance with Unitarianism 
came through our church which she at- 
tended there. She was for eleven years on 
the staff of the Y. W. C. A. in German- 
town as director of education, recreation 
and religion, and in charge of Public 
Relations. Lately she has been on the 
U. S. O. staff of the National Y.W.C.A. 
as Publications Editor. Miss Kuhn’s 
noteworthy abilities are a great addition 
to the General Alliance. 

As editor of the World she has an 
Advisory Council of volunteer lay 
women. The December issue is an in- 
ternational number, carrying the spirit 
of Christmas from women all over the 
world and will be sent to those women 
to share with their friends. The Christ- 
mas wish to them, as to all readers of 
The Christian Register, from the Gen- 
eral Alliance is “Peace. on earth, good 
will to men.” , 

SARA COMINS 


FELLOWSHIP FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


The Commission Report 


Despite certain recent trends, the Com- 
mission must agree with the Bates Com- 
mittee to Evaluate Unitarian Social Ac- 
tion that “compared with the militant 
social action of some of the evangelical 
churches, our denomination seems to 
have been pretty static.” - 

Belatedly, the Association has put the 
Department of Adult Education and 
Social Relations on a full-time basis, yet 
it is still inadequately financed in rela- 
tion to the evaluation presumably placed 
by Unitarians on the social implications 
of their religion. The Commission 
recommends an increased budget for the 
Department so that significant education 
and action projects can be undertaken. 
The representative function of the de- 
nomination on secular social action 
bodies and at social action conferences 
must be delineated by the Department 
and the Association. The procedure of 
the Department carefully to implement 
throughout the year the social action 
resolutions passed by the annual meet- 
ing of the Association is to be com- 
mended. The Commission also urges 
the closer coordination through the De- 
partment of the programs of such de- 
nominational agencies as the Commis- 
sion on World Order, the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice, the Uni- 
tarian Pacifist Fellowship and the social 
action work of the Alliance, the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Youth and the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. 

An important project which falls with- 
in the province of the Department (and 
perhaps in cooperation with the Lay- 
men’s League) weuld be the creation of 
a Unitarian association or academy of 
scientists and philosophers. This voca- 
tional group would have the two-fold 
purpose of helping to bring the con- 
cerns of science and philosophy into 
closer relation to liberal religion and 
of helping to strengthen Unitarianism 
through the more active participation 
of these disciplines. From time to time 
the academy could issue statements or 
publications that would call to the atten- 
tion of the denomination the concerns of 
these Unitarian scientists and philoso- 
phers. 

The Commission must also agree with 
the Bates Committee that “social action 
by individual parishes has been sporadic, 
unenthusiastic and insufficient.” A field 
worker employed by the Department, or 
jointly by the Department and the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice, is 
necessary in order to help local churches 
establish and maintain vigorous social 
action committees and programs. Some 
sustained social action programs which 


have come to the attention of the Com- 
mission have recently been in operation 
in Germantown, Washington, Chicago 
(First) and Rockford. 

The Commission records with regret 
the failure of the denomination to adopt 
the recommendations of the Commission 
on Appraisal that “the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice might be officially 
recognized as potentially one of the 
major denominational agencies.” The 
recommendations of the Bates Commit- 
tee that “the United Unitarian Appeal 
include the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice so that it may have the 
resources necessary to employ a perma- 
nent secretary” has been repeatedly 
overlooked. The Commission urges that 
steps immediately be taken by the Asso- 
ciation and its affiliated agencies and 
especially by the United Unitarian 
Appeal to make, in the words of the 
Commission of Appraisal, “the Unitar- 
ian Fellowship for Social Justice a vital 
part of our present denominational life.” 


U.F.S.J. Advance 


Mrs. James A. Siegrist, Treasurer, 
6549 S. Harvard 

Chicago 21, Illinois 

[ ] I enclose $2.00 for annual 
U.F.S.J. dues (including news- 
letter) . 

[] I enclose $3.50 or ............ 
for annual U.F.S.J. dues, news- 
letter, and a special contribution 


for U.F.S.J. Advance. 
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INanre: of Ghurclavseccu-srscteessensoectecee 


Make checks payable to Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice. A 
receipt will be sent to you. 

Unitarian Action is Unitarian Advance 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 ‘ 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 
Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 
$1875.00 for three years of study. 


President: Watuace W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


SA Ring out the 
darkness 


Nothing can better express 
the joy of Christmas than the 
music of beautiful bells. Borne 
through the skies on_ golden 
wings, it soars straight to our 
hearts and makes even more ec- 
static the happiness that dwells 
there. 


Christmastime is the time of 
all the year when we know hap- 
piness for what it truly is—when 
love and kindness and _ the 
pleasure of giving are the guide- 
posts of our lives. That has been 
true down through the centuries: 
the darkness of doubt and self- 
ishness has ever vanished be- 
fore the brilliance of the Spirit 
of Christmas. 


Down through the centuries, 
too, multitudes have hearkened 
to bells, and to carillons—and 
this love of bell music has never 
waned. Why not plan to thrill 
your community through the 
years to come with the sweetest 
bell music ever heard—the 
music of CARILLONIC BELLS. 
For complete details, write 
Dept. CG-8. 


““CARILLONIC BELLS’’ © TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS * ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS © SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS © CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


‘One of the greatest souls since Jesus’ 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER: An Anthol- 
ogy. Edited by Charles R. Joy. Boston: 
Beacon Press. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Presentation Edition, $5. Trade 
edition, $3.75. 


Albert Schweitzer, to many who have 
come to know his writings, is not only 
the great genius one finds him hailed as 
in recent articles in our Register and 
Life, but also an intimate, life-giving 
friend. Part of his genius is the sim- 
plicity of his profoundness. This is not 
to say that he can be read rapidly, for 
the very profundity and complexity of 
some of the subjects he deals with in 
religion, philosophy, music, the arts, 
make such reading impossible. His 
simplicity lies in his unhurried use of 
logic, careful explanation of what has 
‘shaped his own thinking and judgment, 
avoidance of technical terms and aca- 
demic jargon as far as possible, in order 
that just ordinary thoughtful people may 
share with him the truths which well up 
out of his searching life. His intellec- 
tual prowess, sensitive heart and physi- 
cal vitality, have been to him precious 
gifts carrying the responsibility of using 
them as fully as he can for what good 
‘they may bring into the world. 


With the current interest in Schweitzer 
and the desire of many to have an intro- 
duction to this man of genius in so many 
‘directions, we are fortunate to have this 
anthology which Dr. Joy has so effec- 
tively compiled. Perhaps it was Dr. Joy’s 
arduous and successful work in com- 
piling Harper’s Topical Concordance 
which led to his accepting the great 
discipline of presenting a Schweitzer 
anthology; and what a discipline that 
has been, any Schweitzer enthusiast can 
grasp at once! The extensive writings 
in so wide a variety of fields of learning 
and culture, not to mention a knowledge 
of German and French for the untrans- 
lated works, take an anthologist of great 
ability and patience. On top of this, as 
every Schweitzer lover knows, to pick 
and choose so little from so much that 
is rich and powerful, and then to group 
these bits by topical affinity, requires the 
most painstaking efforts. And there is 
still more. Dr. Joy has not only grouped 
these passages by natural affinity but 
labeled each one with an excellent de- 
‘ scriptive title and has succeeded in mak- 
ing his chapter groupings move to a 
distinct cresendo and climax at each 
chapter’s end. 


The anthology is distinctive in many 
ways. At the back of the book—which 
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Albert Schweitzer 


your reviewer read first—is a chrono- 
logical outline of Schweitzer’s life ob- 


‘tained with Schweitzer’s help when Dr. 


Joy and the editor of the Beacon Press 
visited him. It is the most complete 
sketch yet in print, and obviously a 
necessity for anyone trying to grasp the 
full significance of a man of Schweitz- 
er’s dimensions. At the beginning of 
the book is Dr. Joy’s brief and pithy 
preface concluding: “Here are literally 
the hors d’oewvres which precede the 
meal and whet the appetite for the rich 
repast which is to follow. The editor’s 
ardent desire is that no one should leave 
the table after the olives, radishes and 
celery, the tomatoes and anchovies have 
been eaten.” 

In the next few pages he gives an 
exhaustive and authoritative bibliogra- 
phy of Schweitzer’s writings to satisfy 
the heart of a scholar. He follows this 
with a list of abbreviations to be used 
in identifying each selection in the an- 
thology. (So the reader can see the 
source at once, Dr. Joy has given the 
book title and page number at the end 
of each selection. There is a good index, 
too.) The list of contents reveals the 
skill with which he has grouped the 
material. In the introduction which 
follows the list of contents Dr. Joy has 
let himself go in a delineation of 
Schweitzer’s remarkable life and thought 
to which will rise a mighty chorus of 
“Amens” as more and more Schweitzer 
enthusiasts pick up this precious volume. 
For new friends it will be an almost 
fantastic tale and appreciation of one 
who gives promise, in spite of his mod- 
est and publicity-hating life, of being 


revered as one of the richest and great- 
est souls the world has known since 
Jesus of Nazareth. Indeed it is his deep 
perception and profound embodiment of 
the moving ethical spirit he found in 
Jesus seeking to fulfil the will of a lov- 
ing, ethical God, which has shaped 
Schweitzer’s life more than ‘anything 
else. 


Your reviewer has spent happy and 
exciting hours reading and making 
notes. Again and again he found the 
thoughts of Schweitzer so penetrating 
and pertinent to the great problems of 
discriminating evaluation which con- 
front the religious liberal at every turn, 
that he was deeply moved: and excited. 
To him Schweitzer is the kind of reli- 
gious liberal thinker and man of action 
every one of us should be within the 
reach of our own power and gilts. 
Schweitzer gives the clearest direction 
and most compelling motivation for liv- 
ing and working in a dynamic life of 
the spirit that your reviewer knows. He 
finds nothing but praise for Dr. Joy’s 
monumental work, and is very proud: 
that through our fellowship so great a 
contribution is being made to our times. 


REV. ROBERT H. SCHACHT, JR. 


Rewarding reading 


THEIR SEARCH FOR GOD—WAYS 
OF WORSHIP IN THE ORIENT. By 
Florence Mary Fitch. New York: Loth- 
rop, Lee and Shepard. Illustrated with 
photographs selected by Edith Bozyan, 
Beatrice Creighton and the author. $3. 

This is a companion book to One 
God by the same author. This fact 
alone will commend it to thousands of 
readers. The subject of this second 
volume is even more significant than that 
of the first, for in this book the author 
deals with five of the great religions of 
the Orient about which most of us are 
disgracefully ignorant and for which 
most of us have developed little appre- 
ciation. The religions included are 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Taoism and Shintoism. 


In this volume, as in the first, the 
photographs are outstandingly artistic. 
But there is something in this second set 
of photos that is more than mere beauty. 
You feel you would like to know the 
people whose pictures are there. Even 
the images of the gods have a marked 
human quality. Religion and life seem 
closely knit together. Religion glorifies 
common everyday experiences. 

In this volume the writing also is ex- 
cellent for the age group for which the 
book is written, namely, for young peo- 


"ple and adults. Here is no encyclopedic 


presentation of the religions of the 
Orient, yet at every point one senses 


wide knowledge and the careful check 


of facts. The list of men and women, 
well versed in the ways of the Orient, 
whose assistance Miss Fitch acknowl- 
edges, suggests patient and careful work. 


Something more important than 
knowledge, however, makes this book 
valuable. What impresses about the 
book is that the author has been able 
to help us to look beneath the surface 
of things and to sense the meanings in 
forms and festivals and symbols. Step 
by step, as she unfolds the special ways 
of each religious group, the reader is 
given a feeling of kinship with them. 
Our own personal longings and basic 
beliefs start to merge with universal 
longings. One feels, as the author says 
in her final word, that “the simple, deep 
desires of all people are the same; the 
fundamental religious truths are uni- 
versal.” 


Yet the evils and the superstitions are 
not condoned or evaded. The author 
does what is all too seldom done in trea- 
tises on these religions other than our 
own. She distinguishes between what 
the simple and ignorant believe and what 
the better and more intelligent represen- 
tatives of these faiths believe. Thus one 
is given the impression that the Orient 
as well as the Occident is changing. 


This is a book we should be proud 
to call our own. We need it. Ministers, 
parents, our lay adult membership, our 
young people—everyone will find it re- 
warding reading. We should use it in 
study groups and in personal reading. 
It is a challenge to grow deeper roots 
for our own faith. It should correct 
some of our near-sightedness with re- 
spect to values outside our own Chris- 
tian heritage. We need these chal- 
lenges if we are to do our share in weld- 
ing the differing peoples of the world 
having different religious cultures into 
one dynamic and peaceful world com- 
munity. 

SOPHIA L. FAHS 


Amazing storehouse 


THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE TODAY 
AND TOMORROW. Edited by Ralph R. 
Willoughby. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. $6. 

For any minister or layman interested 
in the cultural backgrounds from which 
the Bible sprang, the progress in modern 
research as the spotlight of scientific in- 
vestigation is turned on the pages of 
holy writ, this book is an amazing store- 
house of condensed knowledge. Little is 
omitted. Old Testament, New Testa- 
ment, Apocryphal (intertestamental) 
studies are brought up to date. Any 
student seeking to pursue a course of 
research in documentary criticism, ar- 
_ ehaeology, history, literature, in Biblical 
fields might do well to use this series of 


essays as his springboard. The book is 
excellently documented, with references 
in all the standard sources of informa- 
tion carefully listed. 


The chapter, “Old Testament Research 
between the Great Wars,” by Raymond 
A. Bowman of the University of Chicago, 
covers precisely what it claims to cover 
and is an excellent “finding” list for 
those seeking to do further study. It will 
save the scholar countless hours, and the 
layman will find himself amazed at the 
amount of knowledge extant in a field 
entirely too little known by Unitarians. 
Bowman is thorough, objective—and 
reserved. The section on Intertesta- 
mental Studies since Charles’ great two 
volume work on the Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha which was published in 
1913, brings the reader up to date in 
this obscure and singularly uninspiring 
field. The fact that much of the inter- 
lestamental literature is of an apocalyp- 
tic sort, has closed it off from the field 
of interest of most liberals; for us it has 
no religious significance save as one 
seeks to understand the New Testament 
better. The pudding of intertestamental 
literature is not worth the liberal palate 
usually, and for this reason J. Coert 
Rylaarsdam’s excellent section may ap- 
pear to be a voice speaking from a dif- 
ferent planet. . 

G. Ernest Wright, of the McCormick 
Theological Seminary in Chicago, has 
contributed his usually brilliant section 
on the “Present State of Biblical Ar- 
chaeology.” He introduces a fresh note, 
stressing the difficulties of archaeological 
study, and the value of his section as a 
finding list cannot be overestimated. 


Frederick C. Grant, in discussing 
“The Teachings of Jesus and First-Cen- 
tury Jewish Ethics” stresses a point fre- 
quently overlooked, to wit, the utter 
Jewishness of Jesus’ ethical teachings. 
This he does well and with good docu- 
mentation. Donald W. Riddle’s section 
on “Reassessing the Religious Impor- 
tance of Paul” is like the others—an ex- 
cellent resumé of current study, bring- 
ing the scholar concerned with other 
aspects of Bible research up-to-date in 
this area too; like the others, it is well 
documented and is a brilliant compen- 
dium of the essential problems cluster- 
ing about Paul like shadows cast by a 
great light. 

The reviewer is somewhat disturbed 
by the underlying stress on theology 
in Biblical studies. One feels that there 
is a very real danger that the purely ob- 
jective spirit which has characterized 
Biblical scholarship ever since Well- 
hausen may give way to a concern with 


the theological and the quasi-spiritual. 


Conservatism, if it means an unwilling- 
ness to assume unproved conclusions is 
a valuable asset to any scientist, but 


Freedom : a) 


under fire 


An Epic 
from Colonial Days 


Across Weybosset Bridge marched 
the “‘Massachusetts Way’’ of church- 
controlled state — determined to 
suppress the passionate ideals of 
personal liberty to which Roger 
Williams had dedicated his ‘‘Provi- 
dence Plantations.” 


This enthralling narrative is 
woven around some of the great- 
est figures of early New England 
history — Williams himself; Jona- 
than Edwards, the ‘Brimstone 
Divine’; the Tennent brothers, 
and maay others—with all their 
humor, their inconsistencies, their 
embattled heroism. $3.50 


Orne PILGRIM PRESS 
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when theological conservatism becomes 
an end in and of itself, the matter is 
quite different. We refer specifically to 
Otto J. Baab’s section on “Old Testament 
Theology: Its Possibility and Method- 
ology,” and Amos N. Wilder’s final chap- 
ter on “New Testament Theology in 
Transition.” Here too, we have this be- 
wildering stress on theology as such as 
Wilder states (pg 435) “. . . the theology 
of the New Testament presents the divine 
plan and the course of divine action from 
a point before time, through history to 
a point beyond time in a history of sal- 
vation which is also a history of the 
totality of existence.” Even as much as 
ten years ago, or just before the Second 
War, these two chapters would not have 
found a place in an otherwise scholarly 
book dealing with the results of objec- 
tive Biblical research as they stand at 
the present-time. 

For the layman, this book will prove 
heavy going, for the scholar, steeped 
in Biblical research, it will be a primary 
tool for further research. 

REV. EDWIN C. BROOME, JR. 


Speaking from experience 


FORCED LABOR IN SOVIET RUSSIA. 
By David J. Dallin and Boris I. Nicola- 
evsky. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $3.75. 


Just over fifty years ago, the Ameri- 
can journalist, George Kennan, under- 
took a study of the tsarist system of 
administrative arrest and exile. His two- 
volume report, Siberia and the Exile 
System, shocked the liberal west with its 
revelations. It is one measure of the 
difference between the old system, bad 
as it was, and the current system that 
Mr. Kennan made his studies with the 
knowledge and consent of the Russian 
government. The tsar’s officials per- 
mitted him to examine their records, 
their prisons and their prisoners in an 
extensive on-the-spot investigation. 

Mr. Dallin has had to make his study 
in absentia, having access only to such 
persons, documents and reports as have 
managed to get out of the USSR. It 
should be added that Mr. Dallin has an 
enemy’s interest in the current Soviet 
regime. David J. Dallin, formerly 
known as David Y. Levin, suffered im- 
prisonment and exile under the last tsar. 
A member of the Menshevik wing of the 
Social Democratic Party (the Bolshe- 
viks were the opposing Wing), he re- 
turned to Russia after the first 1917 
revolution. The Mensheviks were the 
last of the pre-revolutionary parties to 


be liquidated by the Bolsheviks and Mr. 


Dallin managed to take a part in the new 
regime until 1922. He was then forced 
into exile once more, and has remained 
in exile during the last quarter century. 
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It is at once apparent that Mr. Dallin’s 
latest book, like his previous writings, is 
first and foremost a polemic against 
political opponents. It is equally true, 
though not so immediately apparent, 
that Mr. Dallin’s position and contacts 
have given him an excellent insight and 
have provided him with unusual inform- 
ation about the Soviets. He is a careful 
and well-informed student and his writ- 
ings, despite their propagandistic nature, 
cannot be cavalierly dismissed as politi- 
cal diatribes. 


As to the correctness of the main 
theme of Forced Labor in the Soviet 
Union, there can be no reasonable doubt. 
The rulers of Soviet Russia, almost from 
the beginning, and certainly from the 
time when Mr. Dallin worked with them, 
have enslaved their peoples in large num- 
bers. Neither can there be any reason- 
able doubt that these tragic victims of a 
police state are used with vicious and 
calculated brutality. Nor is this a mat- 
ter involving only a handful of “Trot- 
skyites and other traitors.” There are 
literally millions of slave laborers within 
the USSR today. Mr. Dallin’s figures— 
which he offers only as guesses and esti- 
mates—seem to this reviewer too high. 
A very recent calculation on the basis of 


new ,scraps of information places the’ 


figure at seven million —that is, at a 
figure somewhat higher than the 1940 
population of California. This is cer- 
tainly large enough to be appalling. 
What sort of a system is this which 
brutalizes nearly four per cent of its 
total population in order to secure the 
security and prosperity of its rulers? 


When it comes to the precise details 
of Mr. Dallin’s report the matter is less 
clear. Some of his sources are open to 
question and attested information is so 
slender as to make detailed checking 
impossible. However, there is sufficient 
corroboration among his sources and 
also in other places to bear out the 
major charges which he makes. One 
may also challenge some of his conclu- 
sions and differ sharply with some of 
his interpretations, but only an obscur- 
antist could ignore or dismiss off-hand- 
edly Forced Labor in Soviet Russia. 

PROF. WARREN B. WALSH 


No exaggeration 


THE MAKING OF A SOUTHERNER. 
By Katharine Du Pre Lumpkin. New 
York: A. A. Knopf, Inc. 1947. $3. 
Katharine Du Pre Lumpkin is a more 
impressive, if less exciting, historian of 
the South in her Making of a Southerner 
than was Howard Fast in Freedom Road. 
But they both tell much the same story; 
only she, born and bred in the tradition 
of the South, seems much the more au- 


thoritative. Her book is largely family. 
biography which unconsciously reveals 
an extraordinary development from the 
mind of “Great grandfather Lumpkin” 
to the emancipation of Katharine. As 
he helped to make the South, she is 
helping to remake it, and few liberals 
will ask which contribution is the 
greater. 

The book is entirely lacking in any 
kind of fanaticism; it is not given to 
accusations, rash or: justified, against 
those who created the “For Whites” and 
“For Colored” attitude which is the in- 
heritance of all Southerners. She writes 
with a sincerity that almost puzzles the 
reader—is she “for it” or “against it”? 
And finally the glorious realization 
dawns; she is neither for nor against— 
she is simply telling how things came 
to be, but with an unmistakable sym- 
pathy for reality and an understanding 
of the prolonged effect of subtle preju- 
dices against a people. 

The wonder of such a story is not that 
white people of the South are preju- 
diced in their relations to Negroes, but 
that any of them, and especially those 
who spring from the old slave-holding 
order, should ever awaken to the ab- 
surdity of their claims for superiority 
and segregation. If the author is guilty 
of the slightest exaggeration anywhere 
in her book, my own thirty-seven years 
in the, South does not enable me to de- 
tect it. 

Unfortunately there is nothing in The 
Making of a Southerner that will cause 
it to be banned in Boston, though Bos- 
ton would do America a service if it 
should reject the book. America ought 
to read it, and especially that part of 
America that delights to do what Boston 
wishes it wouldn’t. 

_ REV. FRED I, CAIRNS 


Laboratory dissection - 


THE PROPER BOSTONIANS. By 
Cleveland Amory. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $4.50. 

A specimen in the laboratory, once 
dissected, is never the same again. It 
is safe to say that Boston “Society” will 
never again be the same after its dis- 
section in this book. 

In probing the cliché of “First” 


Families, Author Amory (a Proper Bos- 


tonian himself) finds that First Family 
Society in Boston is a creation, not of 
colonial times, nor of Revolutionary 
days, nor even of the period of the 
“flowering” of the letters and the arts. 
Rather, it is a creation of the fast-dollar 
merchant-prince era, with many “First 
Families” of today having won accept- 
ance only as far back as 1880. The Uni- 
tarian reader will note numerous refer- 
ences to Unitarianism, Unitarian 
churches and Unitarians past and 
present. oe 
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_THE HAPPY CHRISTMAS TREE 


by FLORENCE SEAVER SLOCOMB 


The forest slept! Suddenly a bird note 
sounded—then another and another 
until the air was vocal with song. Slowly, 
as if to meet the homage of the birds, 
the sun arose; and soon, where one 
bright ray lay warmly, a tiny green shoot 
lifted its head from the earth; and in 
that wondrous moment, a Christmas 
Tree was born. 

The little shoot didn’t know it was a 
Christmas Tree. It only knew that it 
had come into a wonderful world, a 
world toward which it had been climb- 
ing for a long while, not knowing what 
it was seeking but urged ever upward 
until now, the darkness was past and 
this marvelous world of light and space 
surrounded it. 

For some time it was too little to see 
much of the new world; neither could it 
talk, because it had no branches and 
these are the only parts of a tree that 
can speak when the breeze plays upon 

them. But after many nights when the 
forest slept and many dawns when the 
birds sang to welcome the sun, the little 


shoot had grown tall and_ slender,’ 


straight and sturdy and had learned to 
talk. 


How eagerly, then, it asked questions 
of the big trees around it and of the 
birds that sometimes sought its branches! 

It learned all the things a little tree 
should learn:—how to keep growing 
taller; how to grow straight; how to 
bend when the wind became angry and 
beat against it; how to send its roots 
deep into the brown earth that they 
might find sustenance; how to be kind 
and hospitable to the birds—oh, there 
are many things a little tree must know! 

And one never-to-be-forgotten day it 
learned its name. The sun was smiling 
and the dearest little breeze was playing 
in the forest when, quite without mean- 
ing to, the little tree cried, “Oh, I am 
so happy!” 

And a big tree nearby heard it and 
said kindly, “That is because you are a 
Christmas Tree.” 


| “Oh, what is a Christmas Tree?” 
“Why, it is the most wonderful tree 
that grows! It is the one tree chosen 
by human beings to express their love. 
When it is strong and sturdy it is cut 
_ down and carried to far cities and dis- 
tant towns and then, on the day when 
our dear Lord was born, it is set in the 
midst of happy people, and its branches 
are covered with light until they glisten 
” moonlight on water and sunlight on 


snow and ice. Then gifts are placed up- 


~~ 
* 


— 


on its branches and it stands smiling, 
holding these gifts of love. It is won- 
derful to be a Christmas Tree; all other 
trees when they are cut down have their 
branches torn away and are mutilated, 
but a Christmas Tree dies beautiful and 
shining, bearing the gifts of love.” 

“Oh,” said the little tree softly. “How 
happy, how happy I am.” And this time 
it knew why it spoke. 

From that day, the little Christmas 
Tree bore always in its heart the won- 
derful end for which it was destined. It 


asked many questions of the older trees, 


and it listened to all the gossip in the 
forest. It was the birds that the little 
tree found most interesting, for they 
had seen other trees that had been 
carried away to celebrate Christmas, 
and they brought back fascinating tales. 

It seemed that there was a great dif- 
ference in their glory. “Sometimes,” a 
little bird remarked, “a tree has to go 
to the home of the poor and then it has 
only a few candles and some cheap 
decorations.” 

The little tree shook with anxiety 
when it heard this. “Where must a 
Christmas Tree go to be loaded with 
gifts?” it asked; and the bird answered, 

“To the home of the rich. There it 
will be blazing with light and color and 
loaded with lovely gifts.” 

Then, finally, there came the time for 
the tree to go forth on its journey. Its 
heart throbbed with joy, its branches 
quivered with excitement as men chose 
it from all the others; and throughout 
the long journey to a distant city it 
wondered constantly about the home to 
which it was going, and hoped there 
would be many, many gifts for it to bear. 

But it was not taken to a home. It 
was carried to a park in a big city and 
set in the midst of wide spaces; and this 
it could not understand. Tall and stately 
it rose against the sky, the white snow 
spreading from its feet. Many people 
watched as kind hands worked eagerly 
covering it with myriads of lights. But 
when it was all finished the tree stood 
alone, its heart sad and troubled for it 
bore no gifts. 

Evening came; and suddenly the tree 
glowed and sparkled with light and 
color, while. from its topmost branch 
flashed forth a star, shedding its radi- 
ance upon the people gathering from 
near and far, all of them calling with 
joy in their voices, “Oh, how beautiful, 
how beautiful it is!” 

All were quiet as, from the distance, 


came the sound of bells; bells rung from 
the many homes of Christ. And as they 
died away, from the edges of the throng 
came groups singing “Oh, Holy Night” 
while the people stood in_ silence. 
Through it all the tree stood thrilled to 
the heart because now it knew why it 
was called a Christmas Tree. 

The celebration was over; the vast 
throng left the park. Still gleaming 
with its myriad lights the Christmas 
Tree stood alone. Then a_lingerer 
turned and came back alone to the tree. 
“Dear Lord,” he whispered, “Thou wert 
poor yet Thou gavest richly. I, being 
rich, today gave meanly to the poor. 
Tonight, for Thy sake, I humbly try to 
make amends,” and he hung on the Tree 
an envelope, addressed to one of the 
city ‘banks and bearing within it his 
card on which was pencilled, “Call on 
me for thrice the amount pledged today. 
Merry Christmas!” 

Later, a couple stood beside the tree. 
“Christmas,” the man_ said bitterly, 
“and I have nothing to give you, honey.” 

“Yes you have—what you have given 
me every day of the year,” the girl 
said softly. “Love and loyalty and 
understanding. That is a precious gift.” 
Pulling down one of the branches she 
said in a gayer voice, “Go on, Jack— 
place your gift on our Tree.” 

Seriously he laid his hand upon it. 
“I give Mary my love and loyalty and 
everything I am or have, this Christ- 


And she whispered, “I give the same 
to Jack.” . 

Midnight. All the lights were out now 
save the star that glowed steadily from 
the top of the Tree. Silence everywhere 
as a solitary tramp stumbled wearily 
through the park, seeking shelter in one 
of its deserted buildings. He stopped 
before the Tree; a tiny breeze swayed 
its branches—did it bring memory on 
its wings? There flashed before him 
the picture of a tree in a simple, happy 
home; parents, brothers and sisters and 
himself, a little lad. ' Dimness filled his 
eyes as coming closer he lifted his cap 
and said, “To the old home! Thank 
God that I had it!” 

Sad and troubled no longer, the Tree 
stood blessed and proud. “Dear Lord,” 
it prayed. “I thank Thee that Thou did’st 
not heed my wish and send me to the 
home of the rich, but placed me in the 
midst of Thy people, rich and poor 
alike, that I might open the hearts of 
those who have much and make happy 
those who have little. I bring Thee their 
gifts—repentance, unselfishness, devo- 
tion and hallowed memory; and I thank 
Thee, dear Lord, that I too shall die 
bearing the gifts of love.” 

Silence over all while the star, as of 
old, kept watch. 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


The USC has speeded up aid to students like these throughout Europe 
who desperately need food, clothing, textbooks, instruments and tools. 


Indomitable Polish Students 
Aided By Service Committee 


“WE’D RATHER have drafting instruments, slide rules, triangles, scientific books— 
tools we need in order to study—than anything else. We'd rather have them than 
food. If you could only send us this equipment—! We'll find the food somehow!” 


This was the answer of the student 
body at the Silesian Polytechnic School 
in Gliwice, Poland, when Dorothea 
Jones, Unitarian Service Committee of- 
ficial, asked them what they wanted 
most. She explained that Oberlin Col- 
lege students in America had donated 
$1000 to the Service Committee and re- 
quested that the money be spent for 
student relief in Europe. 

Yes, this was the answer of a group 
of nearly 3000 students who are regularly 
getting just one large meal (1400 calo- 
ries) per day . . . who are living in 
underheated, run-down, crowded stu- 
dent barracks . . . who have inadequate 
clothing against the bitter Central Euro- 
pean winter . . . who at this living mo- 
ment are underfed to the point where 
their health is actually endangered . . . 
who know full well that the ration of coal 
allotted to them will not last the winter 
through. . . 

Speaking through Bratnia Pomoc, the 
student government, these indomitable 
younger citizens, who intend to see their 
country rebuilt at any cost, state that 
they want nothing so much as school 
equipment. ... 

With school equipment — stencils, 
learning aids, drafting tools—they can 
learn the necessary skills to fit them to 
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become engineers of a brave new nation. 
It is the one thing they want most. 

And the Unitarian Service Committee 
will buy drafting sets at wholesale and 
send them the tools they need. Thus the 
students at Oberlin College have taken 
part in a historic work. They have put 
their desire for one world at peace into 
the most practical action possible in the 
judgment of the student government of 
the Silesian Polytechnic School. 

However, the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee will do more than that—has al- 
ready done more than that. When the 
survey of student needs was undertaken 
by Dorothea Jones at the request of 
international headquarters in Boston 
(Miss Jones is executive director of the 
Piekary Hospital at Bytom, which the 
USC is running—not far from Gliwice 
in southwestern Poland) she found 
that undernourishment was one of the 
main problems, and arranged to have 
food and clothing distributed—as far as 
the supply would permitto neediest 
students. The almost unspeakable gra- 
titude of the recipients was more than 
she could convey in words... . 

Such food and clothing distribution 
will be carried on by the USC among 
these students whenever possible. Amer- 
ican readers will remember that when 


.. . students 


Dr. Ancel Keys made his scientific ex- 
periments on malnutrition at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota he discovered that 
1800 calories per day becomes danger- 
ous after a short period—that human 
beings lose their initiative, their morale, 
and their very health on such a diet. 
Yet 1400 calories is all that the Poly- 
technic students are sure of—unless 
they can supplement this with restau- 
rant meals at exorbitant prices, or heat 
up soup, tea, or ersatz coffee in their 
rooms... . 

But they’d rather have the tools first. 

In 1946 and through the spring of 
1947, UNRRA supplies made it possible 
for students to be served three meals 
a day; but now such relief is in the 
hands of private agencies like the. Uni- 
tarian Service Committee—and there 
just isn’t enough. Of course, the ma- 
jority are seriously underfed. 

Heartily seconded in efforts like this 
by the Advisory Committee on Volun- 
tary Foreign Aid of the U. S. State De- 
partment, the USC will do its best. Miss 
Jones and other Service Committee ob- 
servers have been amazed by the stu- 
dent morale which they have seen. “It 
is perfectly astounding that this large 
school is in existence at all,” they agree. 

Clothing and shoes were shipped re- 
cently by Cornell students and a gen- 
erous contribution of powdered milk was 
made by Hunter College. 


BULLETIN: William Emerson, Chair- 
man of the Unitarian Service Committee, 
has been appointed to the executive com- 
mittee of the national, non-partisan 
Committee for the Marshall Plan to Aid 
European Recovery, it was announced 
in a front-page story in the New York 
Herald-Tribune on November 16. Na- 
tional chairman of the organization is 
Henry L. Stimson and Robert P. Patter- 
son, former Secretary of War, is chair- 
man of the executive committee. 


AMERICAN PEOPLE WISH 
TO SEND HELP TO EUROPE _ 

It is the wish of the American people 
to send immediate aid to destitute Euro- 
peans. This is the evidence from Uni- 
tarian churches all over the nation where 
local groups are working enthusiastically 
to collect food and clothing to be dis- 
tributed abroad through the Unitarian 
Service Committee. . fis ' 

Needham, (Mass.,) is a case in point: 
There a group of AUYers sent out no- 
tices that they would collect used, warm — 
clothing throughout the town. On their 
first collection afternoon, they picked up — 
more than a thousand pounds in only ene 
voting district, brought it to the Uni- 


ae 
tarian church, packed and shipped it t 
the warehouse at their own expense. — 


Only a limited 
supply left... 


A LEGEND OF CHRISTMAS 
by VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


THE FORGOTTEN ONE 
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... of this Christmas card 


A Legend of Christmas 


By VIVIAN POMEROY 


Richard Bartlett’s exquisite line drawings 
illustrate one of Dr. Pomeroy’s inimitable 


stories—THE FORGOTTEN ONE. 


A distinctive Christmas card. Printed on 
ereen antique stock with envelopes to match. 


Size 5°4 x 41 when folded. 


THE BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 
25 Beacon Street _ 
Boston 8, Mass. 


PIGHEGIGETIC INE c.ncc-ccias<scosssceees Christmas cards at $.10 
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POeUUeCOO PECTIC rrrrrri ri ire 


Are You Wondering 


what to give your minister 
for Christmas’ e 


Are you trying to find a gift that will not only be 
helpful to him in his work but that will also give 


- him lasting pleasure? 


Why not make him a member of the | 
MINISTER’S BOOK CACHE? : 
| 


Under this plan: 


—you send a check for $25 or $50 to the Beacon: 
Press. | 


—we send you a Gift Certificate to present to your 
minister. 


—we open a Minister’s Book Cache in the name. 
of your minister. 


—your minister can draw on this Cache during the | 
succeeding year, ordering books as he chooses. | 
He can order, through us, books of any pub-- 
lisher. 


Perhaps several members of your church would 
like to join in giving a Book Cache. 


——— | 


THE BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 

(—$25) 
I wish to present a (—$50) Minister’s Book Cache to the : 
minister named below. I understand he may use this during 
the coming year to buy, through you, books of the Beacon 
Press and other publishers. I enclose my check [ ] money 
order [ ]. Please send a Gift Certificate for me to present 
to him. 


~ Please establish a Charter Minister’s Book Cache for the 


amount checked above to the credit of: 


Ahan 


OLD TESTAMENT STORIES IN 
WOODCUT, By Helen Slocum Esta- 
DEOOK Goss): oF ae - Paes 2 gee 


Incomparable Renaissance woodc 
Renaissance text (King James 
combination such as has ne 

centuries. This is the : 
Christmas season 


$7.50 
accompanying a 
make a unique 
nore than three 

the American 
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article abox pictures taken 
by Charles and Life under the 
title, “The G tld.” Newsweek Maga- 
zine on Sept. aévoted a major article to Dr. 
Schweitzer's g how he had already attained 
world prominen e age of 30. 


1) WIT AND WISDOM OF WHITEHEAD, 

compiled by A. H. Johnson ........ $2.50 
The first collection of Whitehead’s subtle and ironic wit. 
“Even admirers of Whitehead may be surprised a little by 
this series of brilliant aphorisms taken from his writings. . . . 
Congratulations to The Beacon Press for this book!” Prof. 
S. Charles Hartshorne, distinguished American philosopher 
of the University of Chicago. 


[] ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE 

BIBLE, By Jabez T. Sunderland .... $2.00 
This is a modern, thorough revision of Dr. Sunderland’s 
classic work brought up to date, with valuable fresh ma- 
terial added as well as new documentation, by Prof. Clay- 
ton Bowen of the Meadville Theological School. A tre- 
mendous amount of information packed into a single 
volume; all the important facts about the Bible. 


L] GREAT COMPANIONS, Compiled by 
Robert French Leavens; 2 vols. boxed $5.50 
“Within a short time after the first volume of Great Com- 
panions was published, it was recognized as one of the 
eatest anthologies of ‘readings on the meaning and con- 
uct of life from ancient and modern sources’ ever pub- 
lished.”—Boston Herald. 
“The special feature of the little books is that whatever 
is in them is worth finding. There is not only a high 
vitamin content but an unusually small proportion of 
roughage and bulk.”—New York Herald-Tribune. 


lL] THOMAS JEFFERSON: Champion of 
Religious Freedom, Advocate of Chris- 
tian Morals, By Henry Wilder Foote $1.25 
“This book is based on a first-hand examination of Jefferson’s 


writings and may be taken as a thoroughly competent 
study.’—Religious Book Club Bulletin. 


CL] THEODORE PARKER: YANKEE CRU- 
SADER, By Henry Steele Commager $3.00 
A master narrator tells the thrilling story of the preacher, 
politician, reformer, scholar, and public figure who made 
more powerful enemies and more powerful friends than 
most men can attract. Pre-Civil War America in a nutshell. 


L] MARTIN AND JUDY series — three 
volumes, By Verna Hills, Elizabeth - $1.75 
Manwell and Sophia Fahs (ages 3-6) each 

“These books, which have many full-page, drawings. in 
black and red, have a particular, place in many families: 
I have often heard of them and sometimes have seen them 
in action. They read aloud admirably, and in fact are meant 
to be heard.”—New York Herald-Tribune. 
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CL] SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF JESUS: 
IN WOODCUT, Compiled by Susan 
Nichols Pulsifer .......00...026 ake 


$7.50 
This is a companion volume to Old Testament Stories in 
Woodcut. Most of the incomparable Renaissance woodcuts 
reproduced here have never been used since the 15th and 
16th Centuries, when they were first made for the purpose 
of Bible illustration. 


CL] JESUS THE CARPENTER’S SON, By 
Sophia :Fahs \ 2, 5.32... 25. eee $2.00 
“I have never before seen, among the many books for 
children based on‘ the life of Jesus, one which presents so © 
courageous, yet always reverent interpretation. Without 
deviating in the least from the familiar story, Sophia Fahs 
has managed to strip from Jesus’ life much of the baffling 
ya with which centuries have surrounded it.”— 


icago Sun Book Week. 


OO FAITH OF AN UNREPENTANT 
LIBERAL, By A. Powell Davies.... $1.50 
This was a recommendation of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
“While there are voices like Mr. Davies’ to speak clearly, 
there is little danger that religion can atrophy into a matter 
of forms and unconsidered creeds.”’—Virginia Quarterly. 
“In Washington, D. C., where many talk but few listen, 
Rev. A. Powell Davies is a man who is heard.”—Time. 


(1) ANOTHER STORY, PLEASE! By 
Vivian Pomeroy ..... s: $TS 

Here is one of the most attractive-looking children’s books 

in the whole list. Mothers of youngsters almost auto- 


ose ese ee eeee 


1 CHURCH ACROSS THE STREET, By 
Reginald D. Manwell and Sophia 
Lyon Fahs 2: 3:.5.3.0'.5, 4eeeeee $2.50 
“Here is church history written in a new way. Its method, 
in each chapter, is to start with some dynamic religious 
leader, whose new insights have caused him to break with 
tradition, and to trace what happened as a result. Instead 
of seeming a chronological sequence of remote events or 
ecclesiastical disputes, this history of the Church comes 


alive in terms of creative personalities.”—Religious Book 
Club Bulletin. 


1} ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S AUTOBIOG- 


RAPHY, with an account of its 

origin and history and additional bio- 

graphical material, By Robert Dale 

Richardson *: (0:65 oc. oe $1.50 — 
Here, in Lincoln’s own handwriting, is reproduced the 
short autobiography which he wrote at the request of 
Jesse W. Fell in 1859. They are pages of intimate detail. 
How they came to be written preceding the presidential 
elections of 1860 is revealed in original letters of the 
time, with no editorial corrections or deletions. 
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